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TERMS .—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | Scopies,one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . . Scents ! 15 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT 18 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE Do Not “Stop” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE SUB- 
SCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 

For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 74 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cugcxs, Drarts, or 
Post-OrFick Monsy Onrers; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 
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NOTICE: 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends desiri to attend the approaching Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are informed that ar ements have been made 
with the railroad com so that Friends near the following 
railroads can obtain excusion tickets to Philadelphia and return 
at OM rate = tee cents per mile eee ae ne 

applyin: rsonally or by letter to John Comly, at the 
store of ends’ Book Association, south west corner of Fifteenth 
and Race Sts., Phila , gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be ob on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Division, Philadelphia and Erie Division, 
Uni Railroads of New Jersey division, West ave Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad ney 71 
and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac - 
roae, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria and Fred- 
ericksb Railway ; also on the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road and its leased lines; on the Cornwall Railroad ; and on the 
Philadelphia, Newtown, and New York Railroad. 

Sales of tickets from the 7th to the 18th of Fifth month, in- 
elusive, with limit of expiration Fifth month 25th, 1889. 

These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jersey 
City, or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad system outside of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia or at ~ point where the excusion rate is less than twenty- 
tive cents hen orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 


SMALL ENGLISH FAMILY WISH TO EN-: 
gage to take charge of a dwelling in the absence of the 
owner. Address G. Peers, 1500 Race Street, Phila. 


OOK-KEEPER, PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 
desires situation of trust. Best references. Friends’ house 
preferred. P.M Way, Twin Oaks, Delaware county, Pa. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com- 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Matting. RENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED—A PERSON TO TAKE CHARGE 

of a house in West Phila. for 10 weeks. A small compen. 
sation and fuel and light furnished. Address G., care Friends’ 
Book Association, 8. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts. 


ee 


WANTED—A FEMALE TEACHER OF EX- 
perience to take charge of a Primary School at Friends’ 


meeting-house, corner of Park Avenue and Laurens Street, Bal-, 


timore. Md. School to open 9th Month next, and will be under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting. Apply early, stating full par- 
ticulars. Address Mary B. Andrews, Sec., 105 N.Carey Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


ANTED A YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH 

some capital, an experienced farmer and good judge of 

stock, to take charge of a large farm in Ohio. Good references 

will be required; a Friend preferred. Address T., Intelligencer 
and Journal, 921 Arch St., Phila. 


ANTED—AN ADULT FAMILY TO RENT 
a desirable house in N. W. section ; furnished if preferred, 


and board two. Address E., Office of Intelligencer and Journal, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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= F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 








omes, Farm eners, 

Buildings, Towns, ete » by the best makes of Wind ‘Mills, Steam and Hot Air 
Engines. Contracts taken to furnish full outfits in complete running order, including 
Artesian Wells, 4 — 1 
Pumps, Tanks, 
Pipes, Fixtures, 
and Plumbing in guarantees. 
all branches. Fifteen years’ experience. Best Philadelphia reference > given and one 
thousand references within one hundred miles of the city. @@-The attention of Architects, 
Contractors, and Builders particu'arly invited. Estimates furnished 

L.M Vine 





WM. H. JONES a ~NEW BOOKS. 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
a; s and Fertili- 


Removed to 2043 and POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


2045 Mar ket St., sane, PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 


pest and largest v 
Ev ivable implem of i . 
ery ay le ———— < 188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
b Se era NN IN 
BL poest interest tp overy eiilivarian WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


* cannot get here, write for wants. By WILLIAM J. BUCK 
* Lam in communication with all : ; 
tural implement buil- 424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


, Oe Sees the U 8. 
a FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
AL WANS A SPECIAL BARGAIN atu S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 








409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
~. TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
AlMTfrust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In 
surance een JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


aT VU LIFE nt HIF ari 


NO VY OOOO CCC TOTS OTTO COCO TOOT COTS OTC CTC OCC CCC TC CC OO Fe ee 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILuions. s@r ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. OSATIO 8. StarRENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
TRE Gee * “Siconeeeane™ 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. *™\icc'prestent nod Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, Exy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. _ Solicitor, Gronor TUCKER BISPHAM. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Re THE DINGEE & CONARD > COS We offer postpaid at your 


own door, the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES® in 
AND E America, all varieties, 
sizes and prices, to = 


all wants. THE FINEST NEW RO ES AY Hardy FLOWERING PLANT 

New cL Kol VINES, yesy new Lo G BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, on 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and eae The Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it. 1t will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 














CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid 
Collars and Cuffs. Factory running 
day and night. Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys. 


In realit ‘K a linen collar covered both sides with a waterproof 
material. hese are the only waterproof goods made in this 
durable manner. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do 
not require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration. Neat, 
Durable and Comfortable. Especially adapted for traveling. Are 
Waterproof. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs cost no more than linen 
—look better, wear longer,they are always white, clean. and fresh ; 
require no laundry ing—are manufactured in all the leading sty les 
for both Ladies and Gents, Gisls and Boys When soiled, simply 
wipe them off with soap and water. T ey save thier cost in a 
week's wear. Try them 

Keep this for’ reference. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs are as 

economical and desirable as represen Can always obtain the 
same, FREE OF PosTaGe, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & ( 0, 
at the following prices: 

Collars, 25 cents. 6 for “ete : .30—$2. ” Dozen. 

( vee 50 TES. 2.75— 5.! 


7 Postal Order, Check, or oe yo es GEO. 
CLEMENT CO., 33 East 22d St., N. Y. Cit 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium Yack advertisements will, we think, be found 


a A careful supervision is exercised 
nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goez to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size , and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special ‘weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 
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LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FI FIFTEENTH. ST. 


CREAM, 


AND ek ont oe. ont ae aries a 
weet to rts of the city and surrounding 
tang | eitiate oe ef aot ans 
able ies ers mail solic: an 

ALWAYS | promptly filled F 


MILK, || | 








ON HAND. | LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 








wow WM. HEACOCK, Bi 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS — 





UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
4&@ Bodies PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


WALTER A. wooo, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


chines. Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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COTTAGE. 


OCEAN END OF 8. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING aT 10.80 O'CLOCK ON First-Days. 171 8. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


PENNHURST, 





TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES" HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The ka Radnor, 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 
~ CAROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


7386 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
314 Franklin Street, 


MAR ¥ E. WATERS, *™ pyitadeiphia, 


BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY| HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


e DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS | soe xo. eiMeSona st, 112 N. Tenth Street. 


Lenen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 





_South Car Carolina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











R. RICHARDS, 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ow IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 


Observe these 


Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts. ; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. 4 1. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


E. SHOEMAKER, 
—MILLINERY 


583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
a&@-Private house, third door below Green St. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. a 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHuRE H. Tomiinson, Principal, 
Or CynTH1a G. Bos.Er, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLzy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 

Tuomas P. BaRTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 

CLEMENT M. Brpp.x, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A betedins end Gepcthes! fr beth omen, Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


Eggo anpr MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
diner The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
os all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 








"oun 8 - stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet iemands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, ond our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
=e a first-class article. 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


e respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our gots, will sell them 
against all competition. 

SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LapIgs' Fint HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 


(Old Stand ,) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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SPRING. 
As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell,— 
One that is dearer far than any other, 
Because so often heafd and known so well; 


And as they watch her, prompting should she falter, 
And any variation quickly see, 

And cry, “ Don’t tell it so, don’t change and alter, 
We want it just the way it used to be,”— 


So do we come to thee, O Nature—Mother, 
And never tire of listening to thy tales. 

Tell us thy spring-time story now,—no other, 
That hath a wondrous charm, which never fails. 


Tell it with all the old time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout ; 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tell us each shade in all the tree’s soft greening, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one bee, one wren,— 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning, 
In the dear story we would hear again. 


O Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou canst tell; 
But we, like children, love the spring-time story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 
—Bessie Chandler, in The Century. 


From The Independent, New York. 
TOLERATION AND LIBERTY. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF.! 


Tuere is a wide difference between religious tolera- 
tion and religious liberty. The one is a concession, 
the other a right; the one is a matter of expediency, 
the other a principle; the one is a gift of man, the 
other a gift of God. 

Toleration implies more or less censure or disap- 
proval. We tolerate or endure what we dislike, but 
cannot prevent. The most despotic governments are 
tolerant toward subjects who are too numerous or too 
useful to be killed or exiled. Russia tolerates 
Romanists, Protestants, Jews, and Mohammedans ; 
Turkey tolerates “ Christian dogs,” and likes them to 
prey upon each other; but woe to him in either 
country who apostatizes from the State religion, or 


[ Philip Schaft’s article will be read, no doubt, with interest, 
as a good statement of a great principle. It is further notable be- 
cause he is a churchman, an accepted “orthodox” authority on 
theology and Theological literature, and professor of Church His- 
tory in Union Theological Seminary, (Congregationalist), New 
York. He was president of the American Committee which co- 
Sperated with the English revisers of the Bible.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





attempts to induce any member of the same to apos- 
tasy. “Toleration is first sought and granted as a 
favor, then demanded and conceded as a right, and 
at last spurned as an insult.” In a free country no- 
body wants to be tolerated for his religious opinions 
or sacred convictions. 

Religious liberty is a natural, fundamental, and 
inalienable right of every man. It is founded in the 
sacredness of conscience, which is the voice of God 
in man and above the reach and control of human 
authority. There is a law above all human laws. It 
is written not on parchment and tables of stone, but 
on the heart of man by the finger of God. It is that 
law which commands with the categorical impera- 
tive, and which filled the philosopher Kant with 
ever-growing reverence and awe. “ We must obey 
God more than man.” He and he alone is the author 
and lord of conscience, and no power on earth has a 
right to interpose itself between them. “ Every man 
stands or falls to hisown lord.” Liberty of con- 
science requires liberty of worship as its manifesta- 
tion, To grant the former and to deny the latter is 
to imprison conscience and to promote bypocrisy and 
infidelity. Religion is in its nature voluntary, and 
ceases to be religion in proportion as it is forced. 
God wants free worshipers, and no others. 

Toleration is an intermediate state between relig- 
ious persecution and religious liberty. Persecution 
results from the union of Church and State; tolera- 
tion, from a relaxation of that union; full religious 
liberty and legal equality require a peaceful separa- 
tion of the spiritual and secular powers. 

The theory of medieval Europe was intolerance 
and persecution; the theory of modern Europe is 
toleration ; the theory of North America is religious 
liberty and equality. The papal Church is constitu- 
tionally exclusive and intolerant, and treats every 
departure from it as damnable heresy and schism. 
On the Continent a distinction is made between offi- 
cial Churches and tolerated Sects; in England, be- 
tween the Established Church and Societies of Dis- 
senters. In the United States all forms of Christian- 
ity are equal before the law, and there is no distinc- 
tion between Churchmen and Sectaries or Dissenters. 
All enjoy the full right of self-government and the 
protection of the laws of the land. 

European toleration is irresistibly tending to 
American liberty, or to such adjustment of the rela- 
tion of Church and State, as will guarantee freedom 
and independence to each in his own sphere, the one 
in the spiritual, the other in the temporal; while 
both have a common interest in promoting the 
moral purity and integrity of the people. 
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Religious liberty, like civil liberty, the liberty of 
speech, the liberty of the press, and every other lib- 
erty, is liable to abuse and consequent punishment. 
Every man’s liberty is limited by the Golden Rule, 
not to do unto others what we would not have them 
do unto us. Nobody has a right to trespass on 
the rights of hie neighbor, or to do wrong. The legal 
maxim is: “ Sic were twum, ut alienum non laedas.”” A 
State cannot control private opinions, but may for- 
bid and punish overt acts of a religion which dis- 
turbs the peace of society, and undermines the foun- 
dations on which governments rest. The Congress 
of the United States has forbidden polygamy in the 
territories, which is a part of the Mormon religion, 
and would forbid licentious rites, bloody sacrifices, 
and other criminal acts practiced in the name of re- 
ligion. But all Christian churches which accept the 
Bible, teach the Ten Commandments, and enjoin 
love to God and man, are compatible with, and pro- 
motive of, the welfare of society, and make good citi- 
zens by making good Christians. A government 
consults its own interest by protecting all and perse- 
cuting none. 

Liberty will be abused to the end of time; but no 
amount of abuse can abolish the right use. The 
same sun which spreads light and life promotes de- 
cay and death. No book is more abused than the 
Bible, and yet it will ever be the Book of books. So 
religious liberty remains the most precious of all lib- 
erties, and the strong foundation of all other liberty. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN WESTERN QUARTER.—II. 


Lonpon Grove Monraty Meertinc was held on 
Fourth-day, the 10th inst. We had come into the 
neighborhood the evening before, lodging with 
Friends who live near the meeting-house. The day 
was fine, leaving no excuse on account of weather, for 
any one to be absent, but farmers are very busy, and 
some were kept away on that account. 

The meeting was larger than the preceding. The 
scholars from the school on the premises were pres- 
ent, which added to the interest of the occasion, and 
the quiet deportment they observed gave evidence 
that they also were interested in being with us. The 
custom of meeting together for religious worship was 
made the subject of inquiry and exhortation ; the 
record of the old prophet was cited, in which he bore 
testimony that in the early time they who feared the 
Lord thus met together, and the practice has been 
continued through all the ages since. The gospel la- 
bor was close and searching, and the value of these 
stated times of inquiry as to the condition of the So- 
ciety, was dwelt upon. The business meeting which 
followed showed that a good degree of faithfulness to 
the several particulars queried after prevails within 
their borders. The social greetings at the close of 
these opportunities form no small part of the enjoy- 
ment and interest connected therewith. It is so 
pleasant to take the hand, and respond to the greet- 
ing of Friends whom we seldom meet but who are 
brethren and sisters “ beloved in the Lord.” In the 
fading hours of the afternoon we were conveyed to 
the house of Friends who live near New Garden, 


where the next monthly meeting was held. The 
fresh awakening of spring life—the evening song of 
the robin and the lark, first messengers of its ap- 
proach,—and the golden hues of sunset all combined 
to make the four or five miles which kept us on the 
road foran hour, very enjoyable. 

The weather on Fifth-day was bright and the air 
not too warm to make our wraps uncomfortable, 
New Garden Monthly Meeting embraces New Gar- 
den, West Grove, and Mill Creek Preparative Meet- 
ings. The meeting was settled in good time and the 
house well filled. Here again the value of religious 
commingling was presented, the antiquity of the 
usage and its continuance in the Christian Church to 
the present time,—how it had been blessed to us as a 
society,—keeping alive in thé hearts of those who 
were widely separated, the love of its principles and 
testimonies and the desire to meet together in the 
fellowship of the Gospel. 

In the business meeting the value of these 
stated times of inquiry into the condition of the 
body as a reminder of our duty and responsibility 
claimed attention, much interest in the business as it 
came before the meeting was manifested ; and near 
the hour for closing, the shutters were raised for the 
joint action of both branches upon a paper that was 
read. 

There are many reminiscences of personal and 
family history connected with this venerable old 
meeting-house, that are always present when I am 
permitted to sit with those who worship within its 
walls. Here I was first brought into social relations 
with Friends. I go back half a century and recall 
the faces of those whom I looked upon as types of 
all the Christian virtues yet so wanting in all of 
Creed and Confession of Faith that I had been taught 
to regard as the very essentials of acceptance with 
God, I could but marvel; for I dared not doubt the 
sincerity and devotion of those quiet worshipers who, 
strange as it seemed to me then, would sometimes sit 
the whole hour of worship without the silence that I 
had not then come to appreciate, being broken by a 
human voice. Truly may it be said our Father leads 
us by ways of his own choosing; and while we look 
to him for guidance he fails not to be our helper, and 
to his praise and honor be it said what we know not 
in the now, we “ shall know hereafter.” 

On Sixth-day, at an early hour, we were on the 
road again for a ride of nine miles, to Penn’s Grove 
Monthly Meeting, comprising Penn’s Grove and 
Hameville Preparative Meetings. The house is small 
and the membership much reduced by removals and 
death, yet there is young life in their midst, and an 
earnest desire to uphold the testimonies of the Soci- 
ety. The members are mostly farmers, and many of 
the younger portion were kept away by the press of 
work. The meeting settled into a quiet that was 
very precious. The voice of supplication was raised, 
Aollowed by words of encouragement very tender 
and comforting. As there are no partitions to divide 
the business meeting, it was held in joint session, 
though the answers to the queries were made out 
separately for the quarterly meeting. It is sometimes 


objected to meeting in joint session, that the women 
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will leave the brethren to do all the business; we 
did not find it so in this instance, and the advantage 
of considering the various subjects brought before 
the meeting together added greatly to the interest of 
the occasion. There seems very little to hold these 
Friends together beyond the love that prompts to the 
commingling. If they felt themselves strong enough 
to have a First-day school after meeting it would 
gather the young life with them, and bind the old 
and the young into closer unity. The latter must 
have something in the outward to lead them along 
until they are prepared for the higher spiritual con- 
dition ; and in our small country meetings the gather- 
ing of all classes into the school where none are too 
old to learn, and the youngest are sharers in what is 
transacted, the benefit is felt by all, even the little 
ones having their part in the work. 

We left the kind Friends with whom we had but 
a brief sojourn, for a ride of three hours to the neigh- 
borhood of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, which we 
reached in the dusk of the evening, with a threaten- 
ing sky presaging a storm. But the morning follow- 
ing, (Seventh-day), though very damp was free from 
rain, and by the time for assembling, the weather 
was clear. 

This meeting is made up of Doe Run and Ercil- 
down Meetings. Friends seemed slow in gathering, 
but there was a goodly company that finally settled 
into reverential quiet. The exercises thrown before 
the assembly bore special reference to the queries to 
be considered, dwelling upon the first as the key- 
note to all the rest. The word of exhortation 
pressed home the obligation of being good stewards 
and worthy examples in the Church and before men. 
The business meeting was much the same as all the 
others, the answers to the queries indicating a good 
degree of life and interest in the subjects queried af- 
ter. One First-day school was reported, held at Doe 
Run Meeting. It should have been mentioned before 
that First-day schools are held at London Grove, New 
Garden, Mill Creek ; also, that in all the meetings the 
Temperance Question and the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment are claiming hearty approval and earnest sup- 
port. 

The meeting at Fallowfield closed our service at 
this time. It was entered upon with a sense and 
feeling of the responsibility of the work, yet with a 
trust and confidence that a “ present helper in every 
time of need,” will be granted, which was abun- 
dantly realized to the praise and honor of Him who 
calls to the labor. 

Eliza W. Chandler, a minister of Centre Monthly 
Meeting, was in attendance at all the meetings, tak- 
ing part in the exercises, and rendering helpful ser- 
vice very acceptably to ourselves and to the Friends 
with whom we mingled. L. J. R. 


Tue bitterest tears shed over graves are for words 
left unsaid and deeds left undone. “She never 
knew how I loved her?’ “He never knew what he 
was to me.” “I always meant to make more of our 
friendship.” Such words are the poisoned arrows 
which cruel death shoots backward at us from the 
sepulcher.—H. B. Stowe. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

HAVE WE TOO MANY ASSOCIATIONS? 
THE present is a time of great activity in our branch 
of the Society of Friends. 

On looking over the numerous fields of labor in 
which many of our members are engaged, and con- 
sidering how great must be the demand upon their 
time and their attention, we may well inquire 
whether so mnch organized work is conducive to the 
strength of the body, or whether its tendency is so 
depleting as to produce permanent weakness and ul- 
timate decay ? 

If we are to judge from the size of our mid-week 
meetings,—including preparative and monthly,—we 
must infer that the interest in these is not so great 
as it is in the outside work. If we absent ourselves 
from the meetings of our Religious Society, and at- 
tend those of the different associations, it is reasona- 
ble to conclude that we are more devoted to the lat- 
ter than to the former; where our interest is there 
will we be also. But, even where we attend both, if 
our attention has been absorbed, and our energies 
expended before coming to meeting, we shall be 
likely to bring to it weary bodies and preoccupied 
minds, in which condition we are poorly qualified 
for the performance of our spiritual duties, or the 
rendering of acceptable worship. 

Again, these different associations are formed for 
working, and hence the business must be dispatched 
without much waiting, or getting down into a state 
of stillness. A chairman and a secretary are chosen 
and other officers as they seem to be needed, 
some parliamentary formalities are regarded as es- 
sential to an organization, and many questions have 
to be argued before they can be finally decided. 
Now all of this is calculated to promote activity, and 
to cultivate a readiness of speech ; but it is not favor- 
able to that deliberation which should be practiced 
in a Friends’ meeting for discipline, nor is it likely 
to increase the interest of the younger members in 
our monthly meetings as these are—or should be— 
conducted. 

Another objection to the association—when it is 
formed for the consideration of religious subjects, or 
for the united performance of certain duties—is, that 
it is likely to take the place of individual concern. 
All the members of it are engaged in a common 
work, and hence tenderly exercised ones may tem- 
porarily put aside precious invitations, because some 
other subject is claiming immediate attention. But 
such invitations do not come at our bidding, and we 
should be in a receptive state in order to profit by 
them when they arrive. We cannot pour our relig- 
ious experience into a common hopper, and each one 
expect to receive his portion of the grist after it has 
been compounded with all the others and ground 
into one mass. The association has assigned a work 
for us to do, and we have done it to the best of our 
ability ; but if we had been in a state of stillness, lis- 
tening attentively to hear the voice of the Inward 
Monitor, we might have been called in another di- 
rection, and abilitated to perform some service valu- 
able to the Church, and conducive to our own spirit- 
ual welfare. Impressions of duty, and tender scru- 
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ples (for ascruple is a negative duty) are much more 
likely to be effaced in an assembly where such mat- 
ters are discussed, than they are in a meeting for 
worship, or in the privacy of our own apartment to 
which we are accustomed to repair for meditation. 

The last objection I have to offer to so many or- 
ganized assemblies is their encroachment upon the 
time—short enough at best—for private family 
mingling.’ The relation between parents and chil- 
dren is the tenderest, and yet the most binding of 
humanities ;—it is, indeed, typical of that which is 
superhuman, and to be named with profound rever- 
ence. The reciprocal duties of parent and child 
cannot be delegated to any one else for their per- 
formance. They must be discharged by those who 
owe them, or else they must go by default. The 
plea of a pressure of business—even if it include 
much philanthropic work—cannot be accepted as an 
excuse from parents who neglect the training of their 
offspring, or from children who are derelict in their 
duty to those who watched over them during the 
years of their helplessness and irresponsibility. 

Those who read this article will bear in mind that 
the heading of it is a question, not an assertion. The 
writer would not be understood as being inimical to 
any particular one of the numerous associations bear- 
ing the name of Friends; but he would request, and 
even urge upon our members to enter into a rigid 
self-examination to find whether their attendance of 
our religious meetings is furthered or hindered; 
whether their interest in these solemn assemblies is 
increased or diminished ; whether they are or are not 
better fitted for performing acceptable worship; and 
whether their usefulness as deep, solid Friends in 
our meetings for Discipline, is promoted or retarded 
by so much outside work. 

Are we not in danger of getting into the Martha 
spirit,—‘Cumbered with much serving?” Friends 
profess to be a waiting people, and a feeling peo- 
ple ; and unless we are willing to wait we shall be 
unable to feel, and hence cannot know what our real 
duties are. i 

Fourth month 20. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AT THE FUNERAL. 
ELIZABETH: Darkened the house is: and how still! 
So uncle John is gone. 
They gather now: I wonder who has come. 
‘ There’s Ruth ! 
Ruts : O, sister! 
Ex1z.: How seldom do we meet! 
Ruts : Alas! ’t is true. 
I sometimes think that only funerals 
Bring us together, now. 
: O, say it not! . 5 
And yet I’ve thought of that. 
: I never thought our lives would lie so wide 
That Death alone would join them. 
: What would our mother say, if she could see 
How wide apart we dwell? 
But day by day fleets by, and years draw on, 
The purposes I have fade out 
It seems to me a hundred things 


: Yes 


: Thy hand is soft 
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Claim ev'ry hour. . . 
But, Ruth,—I love thee, still, the same. 
Is thy life hard? 

: Hard? Yes, as of old. 8 
Thou knew the life at home,—the daily toil, 
The tasks unending. 

No servants wait on me: my duties call 

On me alone. One pair of hands must do 

Whatever must be done. 
yes 

I wish it were not so. 

Thy hand is hard, I see 


I know. 


and thin. 
and beautiful. 
’T was always so ° 
When we were girls ’t was so. 


: When we were girls! 


Thoa callest back fair days, 

Days of our childhood in the dear old home. 
: Were any days to thee 

So rich as these ? 

I always think of thee 

As well, and strong, and bright; 

Full of glad life ; 

Proud of thy husband and thy home, 

Proud of its beauties, drinking in its joys; 

Full of thy pleasant plans from day to day. 


.: Alas! 


ELIz. : 


RUTH: 


ELIz. : 


: 'T is true, 


: Is it not so? 


: Give me thy faithful hand. 


There let me hold it fast 
A moment let us sit, ere yet the house fills up. 
Thy question moves me. 
Hosey I ought to be, yet oftentimes, 
I fear that wealth is naught 
But cumber to the soul. 
Sometimes I envy thee thy quiet way; 
Sometimes I long to live again 
The days at home. 
Sometimes dear mother in her cap 
Looks down at me. 
Sometimes [ think that all I have is dross, 
—Mere worldly vanity— 
Nothing to iive for. 
: Alas! 
I would it were not. 
Happiness, it seems, 
Is but a mirage, that we never reach. 


: Content, perhaps, is best. 


Dost thou recall how our dear father read 

The old Friends’ books: how often would he say, 
“Content is best” ? . 
Here I have envied thee thy wealth, 
And— 
I have envied thee! 
Strange that the widened contrasts of our lives 
Should meet in this! 
The house fills up. 
’T is very near the hour. 
Sit yet a moment with me: in this still, 
And calm, with death so close beside, 
It comforts me to hold thee by the hand. 

A moment, and we'll go. 
. H. M. J. 


Know that the main foundation of piety is this, 
and so it is. | to have right opinions and apprehensions of God.— 


Epictatus. 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE AT ROCHDALE. 


THE FUNERAL OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


Deratts concerning the burial of John Bright are 
given in the Manchester newspapers of the Ist of the 
present month, and some of them, indicating the at- 
tachment of the deceased statesman to the principles 
of Friends, and his desire for the simple interment of 
his mortal remains without needless ceremonial, 
will doubtless interest our readers. We copy the ac- 
count below from the Manchester Guardian of the 
date stated. That journal says: 

“Mr. John Bright was buried on Saturday in the 
graveyard of the Friends at Rochdale, with ceremo- 
ny almost stern in its severe simplicity. Around the 
tomb his sons, his daughters, and his brothers were 
gathered, with a larger circle of near friends, and the 
members of the Puritan sect with which he was con- 
nected. A simple prayer, a short address, and the 
grave-side scene was ended. But the many 
tears shed over the coffin were the symbol of the 
universal sorrow that the end had come of a pure 
and beautiful life. The impressiveness of the burial, 
though centered in the green patch of earth in 
George street, was not confined to that small God’s 
acre. Ten thousand people, and twice ten thousand, 
filled the neighboring streets. Rochdale gave itself 
to mourning, during the forenoon. The mayor had 
asked the people to cease work for the day, and the 
request was faithfully observed. The loom and the 
shuttle ceased their throbbing forthe time. . .. . 
The people were astir in the streets at an early 
hour. The straight line between One Ashand York- 
shire street, so often traversed by Mr. Bright on his 
way to the meeting-house, was almost filled an hour 
before the time of the procession to the grave. It 
was not merely Mr. Bright’s townspeople who were 
in the street. Rochdale is on the borderland of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and each county sent its repre- 
sentatives to the funeral. “ 

“The morning was not too favorable in the 
weather it brought. Fortunately heavy rains 


did not fall till just after the funeral was over. The 
scene in front of the gates of One Ash was very 
striking. The people lined one side of the way in 
dense masses. On the other side, on Cronkeyshaw 
Common, were assembled the members of deputa- 
tions from Liberal, Liberal-Unionist, and Conserva- 
tive Associations, and other bodies. On boards, some 
ten or fifteen feet high, were printed instructions, 
the object of which was to give a harmony to the 
deputations. As the assembly was growing, the car- 
riages rolled up to One Ash in quick succession [con- 
taining many distinguished persons, among them Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, John Bright’s colleague in Parlia- 
ment, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Herbert Gladstone, and 
others]. Half an hour after ten, a body of men 
from the mill of Messrs. Bright Brothers, which is 
built on the Common opposite One Ash, took their 
place in front of the gates. Then came the hearse, 
with glass sides. Soon the coffin was placed inside, 
covered with very beautiful wreaths. One wreath 
was from the Queen ; another was sent by Miss Cob- 
den, ‘in loving memory of her father’s dearest 
friend,’ The procession left the gates soon after 
eleven o’clock, the deputations in their appointed 
places. 

“In the meantime many had found their first 
place of assembly at the grave yard in George street. 
The ground had been carefully planked, that the 
grass over the unnamed graves might not be worn 
away. The gathering in the churchyard was not 
large, the numbers being wisely restricted to ticket 
holders. George street was absolutely barred to the 
general public. But the witnesses of the last scene 
were nevertheless many. There is another burial 
ground side by side with that of the Quakers, that 
of St. Stephen’s (Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion). 
Here large platforms were erected, one of which ac- 
commodated some two or three hundred of Mr. 
Bright’s late constituents from Birmingham. St. 
Stephen’s is a red brick building with a square tower; 
and on the top of the tower and in all its windows 
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every inch of space was filled with faces. There 
were many, too, on the housetops and on the ridged 


roofs of distant mills. But chiefly interesting was 
the gathering in the graveyard itself. Artists were 
engaged sketching the grave and the little meeting- 
house and the Library. There was little of pictorial 
grace from any point of view. The grave was built 
simply as that of the poorest ; the chapel and library 
are in stone, without the least architectural pretence. 

Waiting by the graveside were many mem- 
bers of the Quaker community, some of whom have 
known Mr. Bright very intimately. They were dis- 
tinguished in costume from all others. Their broad- 
brimmed hats, square-cut clothes, and a certain Puri- 
tan simplicity of appearance marked them from the 
rest. These are the direct descendants of the men 
imprisoned during the Stuart restoration, an im- 
prisonment which led to the writing of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ in that simple, matchless Saxon of which 
the Quaker who has just gone from among us was so 
wonderful a master. The most striking figure at the 
graveside was Mr. Bevan Braithwaite, the minister 
of the Westminster congregation. Mr. Braithwaite’s 
strong face is in some of its lines very like that of 
Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright when in London was most 
regular in his attendance at the Westminster Meet- 
ing-house. Between the two men there has been a 
friendship which lasted from youth. Other distin- 
guished Quakers in the graveyard included Mr. 
Arthur O’Neill, an old Chartist, who, like Thomas 
Cooper and others, suffered imprisonment in the 
early years of the century ; Mr. William Morgan, of 


Birmingham, an old political ally of Mr. Bright, and 
a prominent member of the Peace Society; Mr. 
Joseph Sturge, son of Charles Sturge; Mr. Theodore 
Neild, Principal of Dalton Hall; and Mr. William S. 
Lean, Principal of Flounders College, Ack worth. 

“Tt was shortly before twelve o’clock that the coffin 


was brought to the graveside. The members of Mr. 
Bright’s family took their places round the grave, 
and the remaining part of the assembly formed an 
outward circle. The rain for the moment had ceased 
and there was a tender shining in the sky. For a 
minute or two there was solemn, silent prayer. Many 
were weeping. Then Mr. Braithwaite fell on bended 
knee, and as he prayed a short, earnest prayer all 
heads were uncovered. Mr. Lean then delivered a 
short eulogium, and the body was lowered into the 
grave. This was the simple ending of the graveside 
ceremony. The family proceeded within the little 
meeting-house, where Mr. Bright’s sons and daugh- 
ters took the family form in front. Mr. John Albert 
Bright sat at the far end, and Mr. Philip Bright, the 
youngest son, on the cushion next the little bare 
space which was sacred to Mr. Bright himself. Mr. 
Jacob Bright, with Mrs. and Miss Bright sat just be- 
hind. It is not customary in the meeting-house to 
uncover; but on this occasion all heads were bared 
but that of Mr. Jacob Bright, who sat bowed down 
with hands covering his face. When prayer came 
Mr. Bright uncovered also. On the minister’s bench 
facing the congregation were Mr. Braithwaite and 
many of the fathers of the Quaker sect. Mr. Leake 
and Mr. Mather were just in front. Mr. Braithwaite, 
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after a short interval, opened with an address, in 
which he told something of Mr. Bright in the purely 
personal aspect. Dr. Hayle, the physician to Mr. 
Bright, in the course of a few words said how fond 
was Mr. Bright of reading the 17th chapter of St. 
John. Then Canon Maclure, vicar of Rochdale, 
somewhat unexpectedly rose and requested leave to 
say the Apostolic grace as a sign of their Christian 
unity. No voice was raised, the Canon said the 
grace,and the assembly parted. The mourners re- 
turned to One Ash, and the general public were after- 
wards admitted into the graveyard.” 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 17. 
Firth Monts 5, 1889. 
THE COMMAND TO WATCH. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—‘‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion : the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
—Matt. 26: 41. 


READ Mark 18 : 24-87. 

Jesus continues His instruction and warnings as they 
sit together upon the slope of Olivet, with the beau- 
tiful city of Jerusalem spread out before them. He 
is conscious of the hatred and opposition of many of 
the Scribes and Pharisees who were in authority. He 
knows many of them are his friends, but the feeling 
has become too strong against him for these to have 
any influence, and his life must be taken. 

As they talk, Jesus further discloses to them the 
terrible calamities that will soon overwhelm the Jew- 
ish nation, and endeavors to prepare them for the 
dreadful ordeal. The main thought that he would 
impress upon their minds was the necessity of watch- 
ing the course of events, that they might escape 
when the final overthrow approached. So fully did 
he impress this upon them that it is said not one 
Christian was found in the city when it fell into the 
hands of the besieging army. 

The sun shall be darkened. This is a figurative ex- 
pression frequently used in the Scriptures to portray 
some dreadful calamity that was coming upon the 
people. 

Thou shalt see the Son of man, Then would they 
realize the full measure of their iniquity in rejecting 
the Messiah, whom God had sent to lead them into 
the ways of peace and prosperity. They had become 
full of strife and contention, and wars and all un- 
righteousness were consuming them as a people. He 
came not to remove the yoke of Roman dominion, 
but to infuse into their lives a love of the quiet ways 
and pursuits of peace, and lead them into a clearer 
understanding of their relation to God, the invisible 
king, whose laws were written upon their hearts. 

Then shall He send. This also is a figure intended 
to give assurance that they who had been faithful to 
the laws and requirements of this invisible King, and 
had not taken part in the dreadful wrongs that had 
been enacted, but still kept the love of God and the 
love of one another in their hearts, would not be for- 
gotten of the Heavenly Father, though scattered to 
the farthest quarters of the earth. 

This generation shall not. The people who were 
then living would be witnesses of the destruction 
and desolation he had portrayed. 








No man knoweth another’s heart as well as he 
knows his own. The guarding of our souls from 
evil requires constant watchfulness. One must watch 
lest his temper overcome his judgment, another that 
the love of money does not destroy love of humanity, 
still another needs to watch that the promptings of 
passion are not gratified, lest faith in purity be de- 
stroyed. 

It is needful to both watch and pray. The earnest 
prayer for deliverance from temptation never faileth. 
The aspiration of prayer lifts to a higher level. 

We should not only watch against the beginning 
of evil in our hearts, but for the good all about us. 
The more we cultivate the good in ourselves, and in 
our friends, the less chance for evil to take root. 

The watch tower must never be deserted. “ Watch, 
therefore; for ye know not on what day your Lord 
cometh.” God’s angels are ever passing. In the 
fevered rush of life, let us not forget to watch for 
their coming, and bid them tarry with us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON: THE WATCHMAN. 

In the East every one must be his own police- 
man. The state punishes, but leaves the prevention 
and detection of theft and robbery to the individual 
interested. Hence the watchman is a necessary and 
important personage everywhere. Not only in the 
vineyards of the watchtowers, but in the houses and 
villages, the watchman is needful. It is only in the 
walled city, where there is a garrison, that the secur- 
ity of the place rests in the hands of the authorities. 
And so it was of old. The unchanged arrangements 
of Oriental houses explain the duties and import- 
ance of the watchman. In the castle of the great 
man there was a tower over the gateway, and on the 
roof of this he kept a lookout during the day. Such 
was the watchman of the palace of Jezreel, who rec- 
cognized the charioteering of Jehu, as he drove furi- 
ously up the plain of Esdraelon. But the private 
house had no such tower, nor was there any outlook 
post. All Eastern houses above the class of a cottage 
are built round a square, and frequently with an- 
other inner square behind the front area. The 
rooms all look into the square, those on the ground 
floor frequently without front walls, but merely cur- 
tains to secure a certain amount of privacy, and the 
upper story having a balcony projecting all around, 
by which to pass from chamber to chamber. Not one 
of these has a window to the outside. The only win- 
dow looking outwards is a grille over the doorway 
sometimes prejecting in a sort of bay, and closely lat- 
ticed, by which the ladies may peep unseen up and 
down the street. Such was the window through 
which the mother of Sisera is represented as looking ; 
such was that through which Jezebel taunted Jehu, 

little wotting of the faithless chamberlains behind 
her, ever ready to follow the rising sun. Below this 
solitary casement is the only entrance, and within 
the gateway the porter’s lodge. As the door is al- 
ways kept fastened, the porter must ever be on the 
watch; for there could be no greater indignity 
than for the master or any visitor to be kept waiting 
after they had knocked. The porter, on the alert, at 
once demands the name before he opens; as in the 
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parable of the Ten Virgins, he refuses to open at all 
to unwelcome guests. The thief does not attempt a 
surprise by the door. He digs through the wall of 
the house behind,—a comparatively easy task where 
the walls are, as is usually the case, built of stone 
and clay instead of cement, and his tool a mattock, a 
sort of pick and hoe combined. As the family usually 
sleep upstairs, and in summer on the flat roof, the 
access to which is generally by a flight of steps out- 
side, and not accessible from the inside, the safety of 
the ground-floor depends on the vigilance of the por- 
ter, who is the only member of the household on the 
area. The Christian watchman has a twofold duty: 
first, to guard the door of his heart against intruders, 
and to be ever ready to recognize and obey his Mas- 
ter’s voice; and, secondly, to be alert against sur- 
prises, lest the thief break in and temptation assault 
him on the unguarded or unexpected side.—H. B. 
Tristram, in S. 8S. Times. 


TEMPERANCE LITERATURE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance has lately put into the bookcase in 
room No. 1, at Race street, in addition to what was 
previously there, 6,784 pages of literature bearing 
upon the proposed Prohibition Amendment. This 
literature is for distribution by members throughout 
the yearly meeting. The Book Committee feel the 
importance of having a quantity of well selected lit- 
erature for immediate use, that our friends from rural 
districts when coming to Yearly Meeting may supply 
themselves with such as they can distribute around 
their homes. The Committee will feel it a great help 
if our friends will send the name and publisher of 
any tract, leaflet, or pamphlet that we have not pre- 
viously had, to Friends’ Book Association, for the 
Book Committee. H. 


Our most exalted feelings are not meant to be the 
common food of daily life. Contentment is more 
satisfying than exhileration; and contentment 
means simply the sum of small and quiet pleasures. 
We ought not to seek too high joys. Low measures of 
feeling are better than ecstacies for ordinary life. 
God sends his rains in gentle drops, else flowers 
would be beaten to pieces.— Beecher. 


IRRESOLUTION is a worse vice than rashness. He 
that shoots best may sometimes miss the mark, but 
he that shoots not at all can never hit it. Irresolution 
loosens all the joints of a state; like an ague, it 
shakes not this nor that limb, but all the body is at 
once in a fit. The irresolute man is lifted from one 
place to another, so hatching nothing, but addles 
all his actions.— Anon. 





Beware of making your moral staple consist of 
the negative virtues. It is good to abstain, and teach 
others to abstain, from all that is sinful or hurtful. 
But making a business of it leads to emaciation of 
character, unless one feeds largely also on the more 
nutritious diet of active sympathetic benevolence. — 
O. W. Holmes. 
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A CoRRESPONDENT, in a private letter, after men- 
tioning some of his religious experiences, and his 
customary attendance, under special circumstances, 
at another place of worship than that of Friends, 
adds: 

“But I never have myself taken any part in the 
outward ordinances, and never believed or professed 
to believe in their doctrine. When approached on 
the subject, I have always avowed myself a follower 
of Fox. My mature judgment, (I am now near 72), 
is that the doctrine of the supremacy of the moral 
faculty over the intellectual,—and its higher form, 
the Inward Light,—is the most important truth ever 
revealed to man. And I mourn over the approach- 
ing extinction of the Society of Friends, (in England 
it is already dead), as a great calamity to the cause of 
Truth.” 

Our correspondent, it will be seen, assumes that 
the Society is on the way to extinction. We may re- 
mark that we doubt the conclusiveness of present 
evidence on this point. There are several grounds 
for hesitating to accept that conclusion: (1) The con- 
viction, entertained by many, (including those not 
of our own membership), that the truth which 
Friends have professed is vital and continuing; (2) 
the fact that the Society, if it changes, changes very 
slowly, and shows a tenacity of existence which 
proves its real strength; (3) the revival of interest 
in Friends’ principles among the younger people, 
which it seems must bear fruit in convincement and 
a renewal of life. And in general we may rest in 
the faith that what is good will not die: that a con- 
viction so earnestly and widely entertained must 
find its testimony bearers and supporters. It is our 
present duty to keep the lamp trimmed and burning, 
believing that its light will be called for. 





Txose who favor us with matter for publication 
must keep in mind that the duty of the editors is to 
exercise a judgment as to what best suits the pur- 
pose of the paper. We find occasional—not frequent 
—evidences of a failure to appreciate the fact that 
the precise work which the editors have in charge is 
to use such discrimination and make such selection. 
And it must be remembered that this work, with re- 
lation to such a publication as the INTELLIGENCER 





AND JOURNAL, is materially different from that of 
many newspapers. The object here is not merely to 
print-what may be interesting, but also that which 
will tend to the maintenance of health and strength 
in the Society of Friends,—which will unite its 
membership in good feelings toward each other and 
in support of its principles and testimonies. If we 
were simply seeking lively aud sensational matter, 
or were indifferent to the effect of what we pub- 
lished, our task would be of another character. 

The editors are able to say that they endeavor to 
perform this work without partiality or prejudice, 
bringing to it a catholic freedom from any narrow 
view, and simply keeping in mind what they con- 
ceive to be the general interest of their body of 
readers, as Friends and Friendly professors. No 
doubt they may judge differently in many cases from 
what some other person in their place might do, but 
their success or failure in the aggregate must be the 
test of their work. 





In printing, last week, the names of the Philadel- 
phia sub-committee on procuring homes for Friends 
attending Yearly Meeting, the name of Charles E. 
Thomas, 1746 Park Avenue, was accidently omitted. 





DEATHS. 

CARPENTER.—In Salem, N. J., Fourth month 13th, 
1889, William Carpenter, in the 87th year of his age. 

GURNEY.—Suddenly, of heart failure, at his residence 
in New Baltimore, N. Y., Fourth month 2d, 1889, Jacob B. 
Gurney, aged 78 years, 15 days; a member of Duansburgh 
Quarterly Meeting. 

HAINES.—Suddenly, on the morning of Fourth month 
16th, 1889, of neuralgia of the heart, at his residence in 
Jefferson county, West Virginia, Edward B. Haines, in the 
70th year of his age; a member of Hopewell Particular 
and Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—At Mickleton, N. J., Third month 17th, 1889, 
Stacy L., eldest son of Job S. and Ellen B. Haines, in the 
29th year of his age; a member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Although the day was stormy, yet large was the company 
of Friends who gathered on the 20th ult. to bid a final 
farewell to this dear young Friend. 

Through the long weeks of suffering and sickkess his 
mind was turned Heavenward, and after feeling that he 
could not recover he prayed to be taken home, having had 
some evidence that “ all was well.” L. 

JENKINSON.—At her residence, Massillon, Ohio, on 
Seventh-day evening, Fourth month 13th, 1889, Eliza A., 
widow of Isaac C. Jenkinson, in her 88th year; a member 
of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Pa. 

KINSEY.—At their home, “‘ Beechwood,” near Milton, 
Wayne county, Ind., on the 26th day of Third month 1889, 
Mary Perine Kinsey, wife of Isaac Kinsey, aged 62 years, 
10 months. A life-long and consistent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. I. K. 

WRIGHT.—Fourth month 11th, 1889, at her residence, 
at Saratoga, N. Y., Alice Wright, widow of the late Joseph 
G. Wright, and daughter of Joshua and Hannah Macum- 
ber. 
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She has been a life-long and consistent member of Sara- 
toga Monthly Meeting, and a worthy example for others to 
follow, ever ready to extend the hand of benevolence to 
the needy, and sympathize with the afflicted. The diffi- 
culty of breathing for a few days was very distressing, but 
she bore it with Christian fortitude, saying she was happy, 
and a peaceful angelic smile rested upon her countenance, 
She was within a few days of her 89th year. 

M. A. G. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


Resumine the consideration of Edward Grubb’s arti- 
cle on the Mission of Friends in its social aspect,I come 
to his two propositions: the one that the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor is properly a relig- 
ious work ; and the other that the form of religion 
which is best fitted to do that work is that of the so- 
ciety of Friends, modified so as to give “ free scope to 
the development of every high and noble human 
faculty, social as well as spiritual, artistic and intel- 
lectual as much as moral and devotional.” And he 
objects to the dominant religion—by which an Eng- 
lishman must mean the Church of England—for its 
narrowness and formalism. 

The charge of narrowness and formalism cannot, 
I think, be successfully repelled. A church which 
holds that any one who believes and is baptized, 
though he never did a good deed, but lived in filth 
and debauchery all his days, will be saved, and he 
who devotes all his life to good works but was not 
baptized will be lost; that a Duke of Marlboro, be- 
cause he was baptized when he was two weeks old 
and;believed the creed, will inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared from the foundation of the world, and a John 
Bright, who never was baptized, must depart into the 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels ; 
is certainly narrow. And a church that fixes the 
dress of each minister and designates a dozen differ- 
ent places for him to stand when he says or reads so 
many different things, gives sufficient evidence to 
convict it of formalism. 

But its narrowness does not deform its worship 
or its teaching of the people ; nor does its formalism 
obtrude itself on the attention. The minister must 
stand somewhere and be dressed somehow, and no 
one is compelled to know and very few even think 
that in these things he does not follow his own will. 
And what is more certain is that neither one nor the 
other prevents other church members from being 
earnest and active in the work of ameliorating the 
social condition of the poor on just the lines and in 
just the manner recommended by our writer, cultivat- 
ing their acquaintance not as patrons but as friends 
and equals, and sharing with them as much as pos- 
sible the objects of real beauty and permanent value 
which adorn their homes, and teaching them to 
adorn their own homes also. Members of that 
church, men and women, have left the luxurious 
homes in which they were born and have gone to 
live near slums and tenement houses in order to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of their inmates, and appear 
“as friends and equals.” If “he cant’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right,” we must suspend our 


judgment until we inquire whether narrowness and 
formalism are of themselves criminal. And that 
church, too, in the form which it takes in this coun- 
try, is rapidly extending its influence and increasing 
its membership. And its formalism takes a shape 
which I think might be adopted with advantage by 
the new religion contemplated by E. G., should it 
ever get under way; that is, the stated reading of the 
Scriptures in portions so arranged that in the 
course of a year all that is profitable for instruction 
has been read aloud to the people. Certain parts 
are read more frequently, such as the Ten Com- 
mandments and the two added by Christ. These 
are read at every meeting for worship, as are certain 
prayers asking help to live a “Godly, righteous, and 
sober life;” and others more at length enumerating 
the dangers and temptations to which we are ex- 
posed and the various sins which assail the soul, and 
prayers to be delivered from them. 

This, perhaps, is not worship; I speak of it only 
as instruction, which it is, as much as if, instead of a 
prayer asking the Divine help in doing so and so, 
and escaping this and that, an exhortation were ad- 
dressed to the audience warning them of their duty 
to do this and avoid that. Its value lies in its bring- 
ing the various matters to the mind of the hearer, 
coupled with a suggestion of his duty in connection 
with them. I cannot but regard this exercise as of 
great importance in the training of youth. As I have 
said, it may not be worship; nor is preaching part of 
worship; yet it is permitted in religious meetings of 
every denomiration, and was so in the time of Christ 
in the Jewish synagogues, as was the reading of the 
Scriptures also. He Himself in the town where he 
was brought up was accustomed to read the Scriptures 
aloud in the synagogue. (Luke 4: 16). If, fortified 
by such an example, Friends had seen their way to 
provide some such instruction for their young mem- 
bers and not left it to the parents without any over- 
sight by the meeting, we probably would not see, as 
we do now see, meetings on every side deserted and 
laid down, because members are not satisfied in their 
religious instincts by spending one hour once a week 
in silent sitting with their friends. If the church is 
narrow the meeting is not very broad. 

In his enumeration of the qualities desired in the 
new religion, Edward Grubb includes two elements 
which have produced the very vices which he con- 
demns in the dominant religion. Its narrowness is the 
result of the scope given to the intellectual faculty, 
and its formalism is very much due to the artistic. 
The greatest intellects among Christians are just 
those which have built up the vast theological struc- 
ture which alone is recognized by all but one in a 
thousand as true Christianity. It is they who have 
established that in Adam all his posterity sinned 
and justly incurred and received the sentence of 
eternal punishment; and that this sentence will be 
remitted in no case but to those who believe in 
Christ as the theologians teach them to believe, and 
are baptized. This is an essential part of the belief 
of at least every Protestant church. But the estab- 
lishment of this doctrine is by no means the most 
extraordinary achievement of the intellectual fac- 
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ulty. Transubstantiation is its master-piece; the 
doctrine that a piece of bread blessed by a priest who 
is in the apostolic succession, is in fact and reality 
God who created the universe and is to be adored as 
such. Yet learned men, good, honest, sincere men, 
hard-headed Englishmen, who earnestly sought the 
truth and spent years in seeking it, have in our day, 
under the guidance of the intellectual faculty, come 
to the solemn conclusion that the bit of bread when 
ready prepared and blessed to be eaten and digested, 
is really and truly God, and have, before eating, 
adored it. And so they believe at this day. 

Then, too, the artistic faculty has had its victo- 
ries though not at the expense of truth, yet at the 
expense of reason and justice. It has impoverished 
the people to build stately cathedrals and adorn 
them with stained glass, pictures,and statuary. It has 
trained musicians and singers to fill their temples 
with delicious melody. It has devised gorgeous vest- 
ments and studded them with costly gems; and 
it has arranged splendid ceremonials which architec- 
ture, sculpture, music, and dress combine to render 
imposing, and which occupy the thoughts instead of 
lifting them on high. How wonderfully has the ex- 
perience of eighteen centuries verified the myster- 
ious sayings of Jesus that the religious truths are “ hid 
from the wise and prudent,” and that of St. Paul 
that not many “ wise after the flesh” are called. If 
we are to have a new religion, let us not build with 
materials which were condemned by the architect in 
advance, and which have been proved by long ex- 
perience to be worthless. The mission of Friends 


should be to dethrone the intellectual faculty and el- 
evate the moral faculty in its place. 

Edward Grubb, in the article under consideration, 
assumes that the improvement of the condition of 
the poor is properly a religious work, but gives no 


reason for his conclusion. Dr. Lyman Abbott in an 
article in the North American Review of the current 
month on “ Socialism,” takes the same view and gives 
his reasons at some length. Christ, he says, the 
founder of our religion, made no war on the institu- 
tions of society. He assailed individual sin. There 
was drunkenness in his day but he did not condemn 
liquor-sellers; slavery, and he did not condemn 
slave-holders ; wars, but he did not condemn soldiers. 
Laws were oppressive and cruel, but he did not seek 
to change them. He exhorted men to seek the king- 
dom of God, secure that all good :things would fol- 
low. So now, says Dr. Abbott, raise the moral tone 
of society, purify the hearts of the people, and they 
will then change all that needs changing. 

But it is by no means certain that the evils that 
afflict society are wholly the result cof wickedness 
and irreligion. There is such a thing as zeal without 
knowledge; and it is well known that ill-judged 
charity increases the evils it strives to cure. We 
know that in our own country and abroad where peo- 
ple are surrounded by Christian influence, their con- 
dition social and moral is as bad as anywhere on earth. 
And as there are Christian communities that live 
under bad institutions, so there is at least one pagan 
community whose social and moral condition might 
excite the envy of the most orthodox believers. The 
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Parsees are the descendants of the Persian fire-wor- 
shipers who fled before their Mohammedan conquer- 
ors more than a thousand years ago, and taking ref- 
uge in India, have debased their comparatively sim- 
ple idolatry by an admixture of the filthy and grovel- 
ling superstitions of the Hindus, including the wot- 
ship of the cow. Their highest religious rite is anoint- 
ing themselves with a certain filthy liquid. Yet among 
these people drunkenness, unchastity, gambling, and 
beggary, vices rife in Christian lands, are all un- 
known. They are so honest and conscientious that 
they are preferred for situations where trust is neces- 
sarily reposed ; as railway-guards, and as contractors. 
on public works. The credit of a Parsee merchant is 
“almost unlimited.” If they have counterbalanc- 
ing vices, the authority I follow does not disclose 
them. 

Of the Persians who remained at home and sub- 
mitted to the conquerors, most part adopted the re- 
ligion of their masters; but a small remnant refused 
so to do, and have consequently been throughout all 
the intervening ages plundered, oppressed, and de- 
graded by the Mussulmans who have an intense 
hatred of idolatry. Their kindred in India number 
near two hundred-thousand and are, on the whole, 
rich and prosperous. Those in Persia are compara- 
tively few—perhaps ten thousand—poor and sunk in 
ignorance. Yet “they have a high reputation for 
honor, probity, obedience to law, chastity, and en- 
durance.” (Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Art. Guebres. 
Encyc. Britannica, Art. Parsees.) Here we have two 
portions of the same people differing in religious 
faith and living under very dissimilar conditions, but 
both displaying the same eminent virtues. Does this 
not go to show that religious faith is not the control- 
ling agency in determining the social condition of a 
people? 

But while religion, perhaps, just because it should 
be free from the control of the intellect, is not fitted 
to deal with physical problems; yet it by no means 
follows that religious persons should not engage in 
such matters. There they can find scope for the in- 
tellectual faculty under the guidance of just the 
spirit which ought to and often does animate such 
persons. If, as I think, the great object of social 
science is in some way to make every one contribute 
his share to the common stock and, in some way to 
make a just distribution of the product of the labor 
of all, this is a wholly distinct thing from the ad- 
vancement of morals; and to a certain extent the 
economical reform must precede the moral reform, 
instead of, as Dr. Abbott and perhaps Edward Grubb 
think, following upon it. Men and women who 
huddle together at night twenty in a room 12 by 15, 
without the possible chance of observing the sim- 
plest rules of decency, men and women who have no 
possible chance of ever getting so much comfort as 
this without thieving or doing worse, cannot be 
made Christians. If the prayer “lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil” has any mean- 
ing at all, it means delivering from precisely the con- 
dition under which millions of the poor now spend 
their lives. 

But while the needed social reform is a work 
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which in my judgment no religious society, as such, 
can advantageously undertake, it is above all one 
which religious and well disposed people are emi- 
nently fitted to accomplish; and the best part of 
E. G.’s paper is that which recommends a “ social 
union for discussing and attempting to apply in prac- 
tice some of the best means of improving the condi- 
tion of the people, and for pressing the subject on the 
attention of our own society and the public.” 

It was a question in the time of Christ whether 
it was wisest for men to direct their efforts to cure 
the ills of life, or to prepare the mind to endure 
them with serenity.» The greatest philosophers of 
antiquity, the Stoics, advocated the latter course as 
the most practical and the most noble, and, indeed, 
held somewhat in contempt the men who sought to 
make themselves useful. Early Christianity may 
appear to have partaken of this spirit, and it has 
been treated as having much in common with the 
Stoic philosophy. But this is apparent only. Christ 
preached only to the Jews ; and their law, which he 
expressly said he came not to destroy, admitted and 
declared the obligation of caring for the poor and in- 
deed made ample provision for them. Because he 
did not institute a social reform where the law had 
only to be put in force to render it needless, it does 
not follow that we should not do so in a country and 
time when the laws unless changed threaten to place 
the whole laboring class at the mercy of a few who 
know how to manage the machinery of business, and 
manipulate the process of legislation. 


J. D. McPHErson. 
Washington, D. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IN AND AROUND SANTA BARBARA. 


One hundred and fourteen miles by rail from Los 
Angeles brings us to the sea-girt city of Santa Bar- 
bara, situated midway in a plain which here,--owing 
to a divergence of the coast,—tends almost due east 
and west, and gives the city a southern exposure. 
This plain is partially shut in by the long range of 
Santa Ynez mountains, some three thousand feet high. 
Our first impulse after shaking the dust from our 
feet was to go down where the ships come in, and 
we walked, breathing the delicious sea air, for one 
mile along the broad concrete-paved avenue which 
forms the principal thoroughfare, until it terminates 
in the pier extending into the deep water of the har- 
bor. Wearrived here in the wake of one of the most 
terrible storms which had visited the coast in 
twenty years, and one of the disastrous results was 
evident in a couple of yachts landed high upon the 
sand, one with a great hole stove in her side, and 
otherwise battered by the merciless waves. After 
luncheon, our carriage was at the door, and out the 
wide smooth streets we drove, under the graceful, 
overhanging pepper trees, and between gorgeous par- 
terres of flowers, past great fields of pampas grass 
planted in long rows, resembling barracks of green 
hay, and up, up, the winding road traced over the 
foot-hills to an elevation, from which we have an 
outlook of valleys, mountains, islands, and ocean, un- 
surpassed by any seen along the Pacific coast. 
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The character of the scenery here, the salubrious 
climate, and the bluest of skies suggest Nice to the 
tourist who bas traveled abroad, and returns but to 
fall in love with the artistic skill of nature in his 
own favored land. 

Southward some twenty miles, a chain of islands, 
San Miguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Ynez, and Ana Carpa, 
lift their purple domes and spires from out “ the sun- 
bright deep.” Between them and the coast lies the 
Santa Barbara channel. These islands were discov- 
ered by an expedition in command of Rodriquez Ca- 
brillo, in 1542, and were then inhabited by Indians. 
It is said the bones of this first California pioneer lie 
in the island of San Miguel. There is a true but 
tragic story connected with the smallest of this group 
which dates back to the year 1836, when a number 
of Indians were being removed from the island. 
When about to embark, it was discovered by one of 
the women that her child had been forgotten, and, re- 
turning for it, was left behind by her companions, who 
in consequence of an approaching storm, were ob- 
liged to set sail for the mainland. Unfortunately, 
she was to left to her fate, and after a lapse of twenty 
years, George Nidever, of Santa Barbara, visited the 
islands for otters,and while there searched for the 
lost woman, and was rewarded by the discovery of 
three huts made of whale-ribs and brush, and near 
which was the object of his search. The woman, 
though only about fifty years of age, was grey, and 
emaciated, and apparently had lost the use of lan- 
guage, and all human instincts. She was clad in gar- 
ments made of skins and feathers, and her hair was 
wild and unkempt. Nidever brought her to Santa 
Barbara, where, in three months after her rescue, 
she died, and was buried by the Mission Fathers. 

We follow down the rocky promontories border- 
ing the ocean, until we catch a glimpse of Carpente- 
ria, twelve miles from Santa Barbara to the south- 
east. The inblowing breeze is laden with the odor of 
petroleum, and the oily substance has calmed the 
“troubled waters” in many perceptible places along 
the shore. The late Dr. Brinkirhoff says: “ For 
miles from Santa Barbara, in a westerly direction, in 
the bed of the ocean, about one and a half miles 
from the shore, is an immense spring of petroleum, 
the product of which continually rises to the surface, 
and floats over an area of many miles.’’ 

Returning, our road leads along the eastern slope 
of the foothills, from whence we look deep down 
into the vales of Monticeto, wondrously beautiful in 
their lights and shadows. For a background rises 
the steep, rugged wall of the Santa Ynez mountains, 
partially concealed by a thick growth of chaparral, 
and at its base, the scattering, rambling village and 
settlement, the red roofs of the creamy painted 
houses peeping out from dense clumps of live oaks. 
As we descend into this enchanting valley, a wave of 
delicious perfume steals up from an ocean of pink 
and white blossoms. We plunge down through the 
sweet scented air, and follow the serpentine road we 
know not whither, while it leads through groves of 
oranges and limes, past orchards of English walnuts 
and loquats (a Chinese plum) to where are the dark 
shining leaves of the olive, so tenderly associated in 
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memory with the land where trod the feet of Jesus 
of Nazareth. These trees are so unlike all others, so 
rare in color, and delicate in their tracery of leaves, 
which ever quivering, discover underneath the grey- 
ish tints. The cultivation of the olive was first un- 
dertaken by the friars, and many of these trees are 
yet growing about the Old Mission ruins. The fruit 
now bids fair to be one of the staple products of 
Lower California. 

In this little secluded world, reign quiet and con- 
tentment supreme. There is no sound, save the 
sweet voice of the meadow lark, the piping of marsh 
frogs, or rushing of rivulets. It is indeed a rare re- 
treat for the lovers of the beautiful and seekers after 
peace. Apart from all other attractions, this is said to 
be the natural home of every known shrub and plant. 
Here grew the celebrated grape vine, which was 
transported to the Centennial Exhibition, and its off- 
spring,—equally as extensive,—is yet to be seen. It 
has a trunk twelve inches in diameter at the ground, 
and covers an arbor sixty feet square. 

On the Sawyer property, at the upper end of the 
valley, are over twenty varieties of palms, amongst 
them a screw palm, a sago from Ceylon, a group of 
Draczenas palms, and one which bears dates. Besides 
these are the oak, eucalyptus, pepper, nectarine, cy- 
press, etc., and a valuable alligator pear tree from 
Mexico, a rare specimen of silver tree from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and camphor, India rubber, madrona, 
and magnolia trees. A supply of water sufficient for 
irrigation comes from a mountain torrent, bordered 
and overhung by immense old oaks and sycamores. 
It leaps over boulders and rocks and makes wild 
music in its swift flight to the sea. 

Agriculture is not a feature of this valley. It is 
composed of cozy homes, and handsome residences 
of the affluent, with the grounds about them laid out 
with great skill and taste. At the open gate leading 
to one of these mansions we halted. Who could 
hastily pass a home so beautiful, where rare roses 
clambered to the very housetops, where a wealth of 
vines almost enclosed the wide gallery, hanging in 
festoons and glowing with the crimson discs of the 
Passion flower. The artist leaps from the carriage, 
the spring of the camera snaps, and we bring away 
the colorless picture, robbed of half its beauty. 

Here and there we passed humble homes, half 
hid beneath the trees. At the door of one of these, 
sits a comely woman, with her dusky children play- 
ing about her, typical Mexicans, with the blood of 
Spanish ancestors flowing through their veins, de- 
scendants, perhaps, of some of the discoverers whose 
names are written upon the blood-stained pages of 
California’s early history. 

Now we climb the shadowy hills, and look down 
again upon Santa Barbara. It is nigh unto sunset, 
and the long shadows lie athwart the beautiful land. 
The breast of the blue ocean is waveless, and a soft 
mist enwraps the island chain. Away beyond the 
peerless plain, the Aloha Hills trace their outlines 
against the mellow sky. To complete the picture, in 
the foreground a flock of sheep, ripe. for the shear- 
ing, nibble the green grass, tended by their shep- 
herd with his crooked staff. My thoughts flew to 
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“H. H.,” for these were her familiar haunts. No 
valley, cafion, or mountain fastness was left unex- 
plored, in her tireless search for the material to form 
the warp and woof for the weaving of her touching 
story of “Ramona,” which has thrown such a 
glamour of romance over Southern California, and 
made her name a household word throughout this 
and other lands. I remembered her, too, when pass- 
ing through fields of mustard, likened unto a “golden 
snow storm,” and saw tbe very birds rest in its 
branches. Is it any wonder that later on we were 
unmindful of a glorious sunset,—crimson-barred,— 
while bowling along, eagerly Watching for the first 
sign that betokened our approach to the Camulos 
Ranch. There, sure enough was the olive orchard, 
the Santa Clara river flowing past “ low reed-grown 
banks,” the “gently sloping pastures,” but alas! the 
home of Senora Morena was scarcely visible beneath 
the thick growth of trees, the whitewashed walls of 
the long low adobe, helped out only here and there, 
and but a corner of the veranda—with its “ vines 
and linnets’ nests,” repaid our anxious expectations. 

“ How do you like our climate?” is the question 
added to the first greeting of every new arrival by 
the enthusiastic Californian. How could we reply, 
other than that it was perfection. We thought so, 
at least, as we drove to the Old Mission, for no softer 
to the cheek could be the fuzzy little head and face 
of the tender infant than the zephyr which gently 
stirred the listless leaves; but it was a breeze that 
chased the sun-heated air away to its home on the 
Mojare desert. 

We could see the Mission from our hotel, situated 
as it ison the northern outskirts of the city, against 
the green foothills. This is one of the many old 
Missions to be found up and down the Pacific Coast, 
and it is said to be the best preserved of all, and has 
had the most notable history. It was founded in 
1786, but has of late been in the hands of the inevit- 
able restorer. However, the bell towers, of which 
there are four, and other features of the venerable 
old pile are untouched,—save by the finger of time, 
which has marked them with signs of great anti- 
quity. 

Nearly alt the Missions are built after the same 
plan, in the form of a square, with its enclosed court- 
yard, into which we looked from the belfry, but 
which is sacred to man alone, and the foot of woman 
is not allowed to penetrate therein. The monks here 
are of the Franciscan order, and with Fathers and 
Brothers, all told, are about fourteen in number. 
The long brick-paved corridor is closed in with pil- 
lars, with arches between which support the rooms 
above, over whose uncarpeted floors we heard the 
tread of monkish feet. While reading some of the 
thousand names written upon the whitewashed walls, 
a door opened and a tall friar with kindly face 
stepped out and greeted us. He was habited in the 
usual coarse woolen gown of his order, with hood 
and girdle, and close skull cap. While conversing 
with him, I ventured to ask the extent or limit of 
their seclusion. He smilingly replied, “ In the twen- 
ty-six years of my life spent here I have only been 
twice to Santa Barbara”—so near and yet so far! 
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But he cheerfully added, “I do not care much to go, 
and I take my daily exercise up and down this corri- 
dor,” which, indeed, was well worn. 

The history of these missionaries is an interesting 
one, and they played an important part in the set- 
tlement of California. As early as 1609 they visited 
the coast, and endeavored to convert the Indians and 
establish a Mission, but their overtures were received 
with bursts of indignant yells and a volley of arrows, 
and many perished at their hands; but their religious 
zeal was undaunted, and finally, after years of hard- 
ship and suffering their efforts were crowned with 
success. The Missions thrived and flourished, and 
the friars became rich landholders, with the subdued 
Indians as their laborers. But changes have been 
wrought, and to-day the old landmarks are but inter- 
esting reminders of the earlier eventful years. 

And now by way of conclusion let me say to the 
art-loving tourist, that he will be amply repaid, if he 
gain admittance to the studio of Henry Chapman 
Ford, in State street. The capacious room is filled 
with works of art and curios. The water colors 
from his own hand are rare bits of scenery, caught 
here and there along the crescent beaches and pic- 
turesque coast. At certain seasons, for the last fif- 
teen years, he and his companionable wife have lived 
their lives out under the broad canopy, pitching their 
tents on mountains, in valleys, or by the sea, catching 
the ever varying effects of storm, of sunshine, of 
shadow, and taking note of every glowing tint or 
radiant coloring to be most truthfully portrayed in 
the minutest detail. They have gathered, too, treas- 
ures from many nations, and other climes,—priceless 
old baskets and woven ware, and stone implements 

from the extinct race of Aztecs, earthern jars and 
mats and curious articles of more modern Indian 
manufacture, rare old coins, picked up here and there, 
with lovely shells, and specimens. Waterfowl, and 
nests, and skeletons of strange birds, and one thous- 
and of other articles that go to make up the unique 
collection. Emiuie P. Jackson. 
Third month 23. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


TRACES OF EARLY HISTORY IN DECORA- 
TIVE ART. 


To the student of History, everything which throws 
a light on the dark and intricate page of the earliest 
epochs is precious. Too often the evidence of certain 
great events is fragmentary and apocryphal at the 
best, and the faint gleams of truth seem like the 
wavering light of the ignis fatuus, “leading only to 
bewilder.” In these cases, what the testimony of the 
rocks is to the naturalist, the research of the arche- 
ologist should be to the historian. 

It supplies the lost connection of the story, which 
perhaps has been handed down from generations, 
verbally, before it reached a period, and a race, with 
sufficient scholarly instinct to resolve it into archives. 

While the Art and Literature of a nation are sure 
indications of its advance or decay, its Decorative 
Art may, and usually does, belong to a much earlier 
period ; and always embodies more fully the spirit 
and character of the people. 














ful, there is beneath it, moral health, purity, and 
strength. Where it is corrupt, false to truth and har- 
mony, there, too, itis the handwriting on the wall; 
and the downward path of such a nation is swift and 
sure. 


Where it has been found pure, simple, and beauti- 


What a complete survey of the whole life of the 


ancient Egyptians is depicted in the interior decora- 
tions of their temples and tombs ; their religion, their 
customs, their political importance! How pathetic 
seems to us, now in our Christian era, their hope and 
desire for the immortality of the soul,—their belief 
that if the body perished the soul also was lost. And 
while their homes have long since mouldered into 
decay, their tombs are almost indestructible. In 
the carvings on a sarcophagus which belonged to 
Rameses ITI. is indicated a symbolic parallel between 
the course of the setting sun in the mysterious paths 
of the west, and the wanderings of the soul after 
death. The ornament of the lotus, which signifies 
the life-giving power of the spirit, is singularly effec- 
tive, and falls harmoniously in with the lines of 
their grave and impressive architecture. 


In turning to Persian and Assyrian Decorative 
Art a strong contrast is presented. It could not have 
been a spiritual, an intellectual, or even a thoughtful 
people who have made the vigorous display of mus- 
cular activity which we see in their terra cotta and 
brick ornaments, with their sometimes incongruous 
lines, and the vivid colors seen in their tiles of a 
later period. We do not see them employed as the 
earlier Egyptians or those who dwelt in what is now 
known as the Holy Land, in sowing seed, in win- 
nowing grain,—but all is battle and conquest. 

Later came the arts of the Phcenician, the com- 
mercial and manufacturing people, with their train 
of servants, with their ships on the sea, their stained 
glass, their brass work, their priceless stuffs and gor- 
geous apparel, fit robes for kings, and the “ soft rai- 
ment” of those “who dwelt in kings’ houses,”— 
beautiful fabrics, but perishable,—and among the lost 
arts, which those things that minister to the human 
only, must needs be. We can see the semblance of 
all this in reliefs on the monuments, but little of their 
work remains. The Cyprian sculptures seem to be a 
connecting link with the very early work of the 
Greek and Etruscan, the simplicity of which, with its 
truthful beauty, holds us in an enchantment. We 
seem surrounded by an exalted atmosphere, and the 
spirit of the old Greek poets breathes through it all. 
With cunning hand they have well represented their 
simple, thoughtful life, these early Greeks—severe 
in its morality, lofty in its aspirations. If we regard 
their houseliold decorations, and one scarcely appre- 
ciates the importance of Decorative Art until all of 
it that partains to our homes is considered, how 
true to nature it is, and how perfectly well adapted 
to the use to which it is applied. See this vine turned 
around a mirror; it is all bronze; yet while each 
leaf, branch, and tendril is fitted to a certain space, 
there is in the fine manipulation all the growth of 
the plant. They must have lived near to nature to 
have so beautifully translated her in all her loving 
moods. If their religion seems to us fantastic, and 
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legendary, we must remember that to them it had a 
deeper meaning, and most of them lived closely to 
its precepts as they understood it. In looking at 
their tomb slabs alone, we, in the light of Christian- 
ity, might learn a deep lesson. In one a family group 
is seated who have been gathering fruit. On the ta- 
ble before them are clusters of grapes. One rises to 
depart. Perhaps he has heard the mystic voice, 
“Come up hither,” which in later ages came to John 
of Patmos. He reaches out his hand, and the marble 
expresses the silent farewell. A soft melancholy falls 
on the faces but there is no violent grief. 

In another a mother leaves her children. They seem 
fully to comprehend her last parting, and look lov- 
ingly toward her; but there is no anxiety in her face, 
only a look of calm trust. In several, the parting 
one points upward, and the written inscriptions are 
tender and trustful. 

More than any written history, these tomb slabs, 
absolutely sincere as they are, discover the whole 
life of the Greeks. 

Examples might be multiplied from the antique 
Irish shrines and reliquaries, with their barbaric dis- 
play of gold and jewels, to the simple strap-work or- 
namentation of the Saxon-Runic cross. 

How much light the recent excavations in almost 
every old shire and town in England has thrown 
upon the almost unintelligible chronicles of the early 
times of our forefathers! An old fireplace with its 
rude cooking utensils,and an ornamented child’s toy 
in bronze, found deep down in the peat bogs of I[re- 
land, gives the intelligent historical student just the 
information needed of that ancient people, and every 
example of archaic Decorative Art throws its own 
true ligbt upon and illumines the page of history. 

E. H. Arkrnson. 


Paris, France, Fourth month 7. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CONCERNING SOAP. 


“Soap is a great civilizer.” In order to gain some 
idea of its importance as a factor in the American 
life of to-day, one has only to turn to the advertising 
pages of any of our popular magazines and note the 
eloquent language and the artistic skill displayed in 
commending to the public, “ Pears’” or the “ Ivory.” 
Indeed it is hard to imagine how people could have 
made much progress in the art of living without the 
aid of the cleansing properties of soap. 

In various parts of the world are found plants 
whose leaves, roots, or stems contain a substance 
called saponine, which forms a substitute for soap. 
Prominent in the list of these plants is the familiar 
soapwort, or Bouncing Bet, the mucilaginous juice 
of which forms a lather with water; the Yucca 
roots are used by the Mexicans for washing; Spain 
has a plant containing the same principle ; while the 
Quillaja sapowaria furnishes soap to the natives of 
Chili and Peru. The composition of saponine has not 
been accurately determined, though it has been ex- 
tracted and studied by several chemists at different 
times. It is not confined to the plants of a single 
family but is distributed at random through the 
Rosaceae, the Caryophyllaceae, and other orders. 
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The process of making soap from alkali and fat is 
of very ancient origin. The word is found in the 
Bible but it is supposed that the two words thus ren- 
dered really mean potash and soda. It is certain, 
however, that the Romans were acquainted with its 
use, having, according to Pliny, learned it from the 
inhabitants of Gaul when they conquered that 
country. 

But though the process was known and some 
skill had been acquired in the art of soap-making, 
the knowledge was merely empirical and it is only 
within recent times that science has confirmed and 
improved the well-known method and explained the 
principles upon which it was based. It took many 
centuries for chemistry to emerge from alchemy. So 
long as the science was only a search for the “ elixir 
of life” and the “ philosopher’s stone” there was lit- 
tle hope that any practical good to the human race 
would result from it. How persistently man has 
sought for the things beyond his reach, instead of 
turning his attention to improving the health 
and happiness of the world by using those means 
which lie close at hand! But when the scien- 
tific spirit began to prevail, chemistry took 
its place with the other sciences and the early 
part of the present century found Chevreul, a noted 
French chemist, busy with his experiments upon the 
fats and oils. To his investigations we owe our fun- 
damental knowledge of the fatty bodies, which, in 
combination with alkali, produce soap. 

The fats and oils consist of a common base, glycer- 
ine united with stearic, oleic, or palmitic acid. Stear- 
ine and palmitic are solid at ordinary temperatures 
and form fats; the former is abundant in tallow 
and the latter in butter. Oleine is more oily and is 
found in lard. Many fatty substances are mixtures 
of two or more of these materials. The fats and oils 
are found in vegetable as well as in animal matter; 
olive oil, for instance, which is largely used in the 
manufacture of Castile soap in southern Europe, con- 
tains both oleine and palmitine. 

On mixing the fats and oils with an alkaline sub- 
stance such as potash or soda, the acid of the fat 
combines with the alkali to form a soap, and the gly- 
cerine is set free. On this combination soap-making 
depends, and the qualities of the soap vary with the 
different acids and alkalies which enter into its com- 
position. 

Potash and soda are the only alkalies used in the 
manufacture of soap; the former on account of its 
propensity for absorbing moisture, forming a soft 
soap, and the latter a hard soap. Formerly, the cut- 
ting down of forests in Russia and North America 
led to the manufacture of large quantities of potash 
which was utilized in the manufacture of soap. Had 
it not been for the stormy days of the French Revo- 
lution, potash soap might still be in vogue among the 
soap makers instead of being relegated to a con- 
stantly narrowing place in domestic economy. But a 
“committee of public safety” demanded of the 
French chemists a new process for soda making, the 
war having cut off the supply of kelp from which 
this article had been obtained. The chemists set to 
work at their task. The restlt was Leblanc’s process 
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of manufacturing soda from common salt (sodium 
chloride). Soda became cheap. A revolution in 
soap making followed and the use of potash has 
since steadily declined. 

The substitution of soda for potash is not the only 
improvement which the chemist has effected in soap 
manufacture. In place of crude tallow, purified fats 
and oils have come into use. Here, as elsewhere in 
the industrial world, science has extended and per- 
fected the art of earlier days. 

Anna L. NicHo1s. 


Nor in the brow demure, 
Not in the downcast eye, 

But in the purpose pure 
Lies sainthood’s prophecy. 


The victory over sin 
Hath never yet been given 
To those who strove to win 
For only self a heaven. 


Self-seeking must depart 
Ere others’ homage come; 
The sovereigns of the heart 
Are crowned by martyrdom. 


Think not thy sainthood now 
Mankind will recognize ; 
They who are crowned below 
Were first crowned in the skies. 
—E. N. Pomeroy, in Congregationalist. 


I am a humble pensioner myself for daily bread, 


Shall I forget my brothers who seem in greater need ? 

I know not how it happened that I have more than 
they, 

Unless God meant that I should give a larger part 
away. 

The humblest wayside beggar and I have needs the 
same, 

Close side by side we walked when God called out 
one name, 

So, brother, it but happened the name he called was 
mine, 

The food was given for us both,—here half of it is 
thine! 


rr ES 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY: TREE PLANTING.’ 
In planting trees discretion must be observed in se- 
lections, as native trees are more hardy and longer 
lived than the foreign species. More open-air spaces 
in cities as an adjunct to public health was advocated, 
and likewise no half-mile area of built-up district 
should be permitted without its breathing place 
where those who were unable to reach more distant 
points might resort. In crowded cities thousands of 
men, women, and children are annually falling vic- 
tims to the poisons of alleys and sewers, and the in- 
ability to breathe the pure atmosphere afforded by 
trees. Steps must be taken by the State sooner or 
later to preserve the forests, or serious results will 
occur in the matter of the supply of pure water. In- 
dividual effort can do but little compared to the con- 
certed action of the government. Like other de- 
partments of public welfare, the preservation of 


1 From a Lecture at West Chester, Pa., by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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forests must be conducted at any cost whether di- 
rectly profitable or not. 

This will compel the replanting with trees of 
many districts now entirely denuded of such growth; 
rocky hills, sandy ridges, and spaces otherwise un- 
fitted for cultivation can be utilized in this way. At 
least two thousand square miles within this State, 
which but a few years ago were heavily wooded, can 
now be found to meet these conditions; stripped in 
a year of what it required at least two-thirds of a 
century to produce. 

In recent conversation with a gentleman form- 
erly engaged in lumbering, the lecturer found 
him an earnest advocate of forestry, a recent expe- 
rience of the expense of obtaining the rough- 
est class of timber for mine purposes having opened 
his eyes to the increasing destitution of timber, 
in which he had taken an active part. Also in 
riding through a district formerly well wooded the 
change was so marked as to be distressing; in place 
of the luxuriant forest was now a cleared district 
whose impoverished soil yielded a scanty return to 
the plow and foretold a dismal future. The forestry 
law does not seek to restrain the cutting of matured 
timber, but desires to replace the grown tree with 
young sapling that will increase with age in value. 
The face of the earth upon steep hill-sides when be- 
reft of trees is quickly seamed by the spring torrents 
and its beauty gone with its trees. Tree planters are 
working for the lives and health of their posterity— 
all ground too steep for cultivation should be planted 
with trees, and also all islands in rivers should be 
thus utilized. Low lying fields now annually washed 
by floods could be improved by the same practice, 
and bog could be made available for certain varieties. 
Upon rocky land the rock chestnut oak flourishes, 
and in Massachusetts thousands of acres of replanted 
land were covered with dense growth as far back as 
1846. In Pennsylvania plenty of rough land is to be 
found equally available for this valuable wood. 

On sandy ridges the pitch pine flourishes, and in 
gorges fit for nothing else, the butternut, which is 
easy to work and has a satin-like finish, grows almost 
in any place and along water ways will hold the 
banks secure against flood. And so also the Ameri- 
can linden, useful for carriage material, paper pulp, 
shoe soles, and even for cordage and matting. In 
the swamp the basket willow is at home, and there 
appears to be no spot so sterile that some variety of 
tree cannot take root. 

Among the trees whose value is yet hardly real- 
ized is the sugar maple which now produces twenty- 
three per cent. of the suger made in the United 
States, an example being quoted of a grove of a thou- 
sand trees which returned its owner two hundred 
and forty dollars annually for sugar without counting 
the wood that it produced. . 

Two causes of excessive waste of timber are in 
fencing and by fire,and the remedy for the latter 
being in the enactment and enforcement of stringent 
laws providing for severe punishment for burning up 
timber land. 

Professor Beal, of the University of Michigan, 
who has given great attention to the forestry ques- 
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tion, claims that the damage among the young shoots 
of the timber in that State by annual fires is incalcu- 
lable and will eventually result in a serious defi- 
ciency of timber. The enactment of laws against 
forest fires. would be practical forestry. The oppo- 
nents of forestry cannot get over certain facts which 
are obviously apparent, among which are as follows: 

1. There is not a single State in the Union 
which has timber enough to last fifty years. 

2. Pennsylvania, formerly one of the greatest 
lumber producing States, is now non-supporting in 
timber. 

3. A crop of trees cannot be raised in a year. 

4. It will take at least fifty years to raise a supply 
of available timber. 

5. Nothing is being done. 

Through the schools of the Commonwealth great 
good can be accomplished by interesting the young 
folks in this important subject, and to such educators 
as Higbee, McAllister, and Philips, great credit is 
due. 

Experimental stations for tree culture can produce 
good results and Burnett Landreth, of the Forestry 
Commission, is urging the acquisition by the State of 
Penn’s Manor farm in Bucks county for this purpose. 
William Penn in his early grant obligated his pur- 
chaser to retain one acre in six in forest and thus 
showed wisdom and prudential forethought. 

Townships should make common cause in this 
matter and plant trees in waste places, as is done in 
Germany and other foreign countries. Pennsylvania 
is in the van in this movement and where less than 
a dozen years ago the advocates of organized forestry 
could be counted on one hand, an association with 
five hundred members now exists. The Governor of 
the State is the Chairman of the Forestry Congress 
which will meet in Philidelphia in October, and the 
general interest over the country has been mainly 
the work of a few pioneers, the majority of them be- 
ing women, who have always stood foremost in every 
good work of reform. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The Faculty have changed the date of the con- 
test for the Magill prizes in oratory to Sixth-day 
evening, the tenth of next month. 

—The Freshman Class have postponed their 
sports until Fourth-day afternoon, Fifth month Ist. 
They will have an interesting programme of games. 

—Lukens Webster spoke in the meeting on First- 
day last. In the afternoon he attended Professor 
Smith’s study of the principles of the Socjety of 
Friends, where there was an interesting discussion 
upon the influence of atheistic oratory and literature. 

—The annual gymnastic exhibition was held on 
Seventh-day afternoon last before a good-sized audi- 
ence. The event was made more interesting by the 
fact that six silver cups, offered by Dr. Shell, for the 
Department of Physical Culture, were offered for 
competition. One of these was-won by Walter Rob- 
erts, 90, who cleared nine feet in the pole-vault, a 
remarkably good indoor record; another by Ralph 
Stone, 89, who jumped five feet, four inches, and 


= 


the remaining four were awarded to the '89 tug-of- 
war team, which defeated all competitors. 

—The regular sports of the college Athletic Asso- 
ciation will be held in Whittierfield, on Seventh- 
day, Fifth month llth. This year’s contests prom- 
ise excellent results as the gymnasium exhibition 
disclosed unlooked for strength in Athletics. 

—The joint meeting of the Somerville and Del- 
phic Literary Societies on Seventh-day evening last 
was a very pleasant social event. There was good 
debating, and several able essays and well delivered 
recitations. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF THE BUFFALO. 


At the present time, outside of the National Park, 
where about two hundred and sixty buffaloes are 
now harbored, there are not over three hundred, 
probably not as many, left in the whole United States. 
The survivors of this magnificent race of animals 
are scattered in little bunches in several localities. 
There are about one hundred in Montana, or at least 
there were a year ago, some at the head of Dry Creek 
and the remainder at the head of Porcupine Creek. In 
Wyoming there are a few stragglers from the Na- 
tional Park, which, when chased, run back there for 
protection. In the mountains of Colorado last sum- 
mer there were two bunches of mountain bison, one 
of twenty-five head and the other of eleven. These 
have probably been killed. There are none in Da- 
kota, though eighteen months ago thirty were known 
to be there. It was estimated in 1887 that there 
were twenty-seven in Nebraska, and about fifty more 
scattered in the western part of the Indian Territory 
and Kansas. Those in Nebraska have since been killed 
by the Sioux. Of the thousands that once inhabited 
Texas, only two small bunches remain. Thirty-two 
head are near the Ratons, in the northwestern part 
of the Panhandle, and eight in the sand-hills on the 
Staked Plains north of the Pecos River. These were 
seen and counted on the Ist of April of last year 
This estimate of the remnant of a great race is be- 
lieved to be essentially correct. It was obtained from 
reliable and well-informed persons throughout the 
West, and in part from’ personal observation during 
the past years.—Franklin Satterthwaite, in Harper's 
Magazine. 


“Thou knowest not what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 
In these lines Tennyson spoke only the truth, but 
the man who stops on it makes a fatal mistake. 
Tennyson’s doubter “ fought his doubts and gathered 
strength ;” he did not stay with them, and cultivate 
them, and preach them; “he faced the spectres of 
the mind and laid them,” and so “ came at length to 
find a stronger faith in hisown.” This “ stronger 
faith” should immensely outweigh the doubt, unless 
religion is to perish.— Boston Transcript. 


“Tr takes a soul 
To move a body—it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses—even to a cleaner stye ; 
It takes the ideal to blow an inch inside 
The dust of the actual.’’— Browning. 
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THE LATE MICHAEL CHEVREUL. 


Tue fact that M. Chevreul, the distinguished French 
chemist, whose death was announced on April 9, 
lived beyond his one hundred and second year is of 
itself almost enough to secure his fame. But, like 
Moses Montefiore, he was distinguished for more 
than his length of days. Almost to the very end M. 
Chevreul still earned his modest fee for attending 
the meetings of the French Academy, and his intel- 
lectual vivacity does not seem to have deserted him 
atany time. His studies and experiments were car- 
ried on in his chamber, when he was not able to 
leave his bed for more than a few hours each day. 
It is not many days since the death of his son at the 
early age of sixty-nine recalled the story of the 
father’s down-right vexation, as it is described, when 
the younger man was compelled to go under a physi- 
cian’s care. The lively old gentleman of one hun- 
dred and odd seemed to have no patience with the 
fragility of his degenerate offspring. gees 

The labors of M. Chevreul, as a chemist, were 
eminently practical, and of great utility, though per- 
haps not carrried-along lines where they attracted a 
marked degree of popular attention. He devoted 
himself to the study of the properties of animal fats 
with an enthusiasm which is said to have been al- 
most romantic, and with results which will be felt 
for all time in the increased comfort and healthful- 
ness aud happiness of everyday life. His final, and 
perhaps his greatest achievement was, by dint of ar- 
duous experiment and study, to make practical the 
manufacture of glycerine for common use, This in- 
troduced an important element in the making of 
soaps and unguents, into medicine, into a vast variety 
of mechanical and artistic processes, among them 
printing and the manufacture of paper, and into ex- 
plosives. Its utility seems capable of almost indefi- 
nite expansion, and while M. Chevreul was not the 
first to discover the properties of glycerine, he was 
the first to open the road for their employment in 
many ways for the advantage of mankind. Great as 
the results are that have already been achieved un- 
der this head, they probably give a faint suggestion 
of the development that may be expected hereafter. 
Another achievement of great utility, though not 
one of asort, perhaps, that the poet or the orator 
would find a heroic theme, was the introduction of 
the stearine candle—a benefit to the masses of the 
race which few statesmen or great warriors have ever 
equalled. 

Another subject to which M. Chevreul was con- 
spicuously devoted was that of colors. This he 
studied with indefatigable zeal, and considered from 
every point of view. It is sixty-five years 
since he was appointed director of the dyeing 
works and professor of special chemistry in the 
tapestry manufactory of the Gobelins. During much 
of this long period he carried on experiments in 
dyes and studies in color with astonishing in- 
dustry, and with that combination of profundity 
and versatility which is one of the characteristics of 
the French mind. There was no detail of art 
as applied to life with which he did not concern 
himself, from the decoration of churches to the 


coloring of children’s picture-books, and the in- 
fluence of his researches has been felt in every such 
field of adornment. 

His discoveries were not sensational, but they 
aided in the advancement to a remarkable degree of 
the useful and the beautiful. His great learning, his 
wonderful activity, both of body and mind, and the 
unprecedented prolongation of his career as a scien- 
tist, made him one of the picturesque figures of our 
time.—N. Y. Tribune. 


RESULTS OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 


A RECENT prize offered by an Eastern horticultural 
society for the largest money product from a given 
area of small fruits was awarded to a strawberry 
grower whose sales from two acres amounted to more 
than seventeen hundred dollars; and Mr. E. P. Roe, 
in Play and Profit in my Garden, has told us how he 
secured a gross return of slightly more than two 
thousand dollars from the same amount of land. In 
the report of the last annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Horticultural Society the following are given 
as some of the yields obtained by its members, “ ai- 
though the season had been uniformly bad.” Early 
cabbage produced $435 per acre ; early tomatoes, $585 
per acre; asparagus, four acres returned $900 ; seven 
acres, $1,000 ; four acres, $200 per acre, and some in- 
stances as high as $300 per acre. 

Mr. Peter Henderson tells of an asparagus grower 
near Atlanta whose crop gave for three successive 
years a net profit of $1,500 per acre; and as instanc- 
ing departures from old methods, cites the case of a 
farmer residing near Rochester, “ who half a dozen 
years ago timidly made the attempt of growing a 
half-acre of his fifty-acre farm in vegetables for a vil- 
lage market. His venture was so satisfactory that he 
gradually increased his area, so that he now uses 
thirty of his fifty acres mostly in growing cabbages 
for the Rochester market. He further informed me 
that the net profit from the cabbage garden last year 
was six thousand five hundred dollars, or a litle over 
two hundred dollars per acre, and that it was not a 
very good year for cabbages at that.” And for the 
encouragement of those not “ to the manor born,” 
the same authority gives the following case as being 
within his personal observation: ‘“ A college-bred 
man of twenty-eight, failing in health from office 
work, purchased a farm of sixty acres at Northport, 
Long Island. The second year he tried a few acres in 
vegetables and small fruits, which he found sale for 
in the village of Northport at most satisfactory prices. 
I was on his farm in the summer of 1883, and I must 
say that for a man who had got his knowledge almost 
wholly from books, his venture looked as if it would 
be a complete success.” In the dairy region of south- 
ern central New York, where the writer’s boyhood 
was passed, and where the chief agricultural attrac- 
tions consist of a gently uudulating landscape and 
some most enticing trout streams, the general farm- 
ing community have found themselves compelled to 
live “ rather close to the bone.” A rise or fall of a 
half-cent per quart in the wholesale milk market of 
New York city may be sufficient to turn the balance 
from one side to the other of their profit and loss ac- 
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count. Yet among their number is a Princeton 
alumnus, the record of whose work I have recently 
seen, who by the application of agricultural science 
to the growing of crops, the manufacture of ensilage, 
and the feeding of stock, is enabled to pursue the 
“ even tenor of his way,” which is to harvest an an- 
nual profit many times in excess of the average three 
and one-half per cent. of his State—James K. Reeve, 
in Harper’s Magazine. 


WHEN the leaden world 
Sets its hard face against their fateful thought, 
And brute strength, like a scornful conqueror, 
Clangs his huge mace down in the other scale, 
The inspired soul but flings his patience in, 
And slowly that outweighs the ponderous 
globe,— 
One faith against a whole earth’s unbelief, 
One soul agaiust the flesh of all mankind. 
— Emerson. 





YIELD all the days their dues, 
But when the evening light is lost, or dim, 
Commune with your own spirit, and with Him! 
Restore your soul with stillness as is meet, 
And when the sun bids forth, haste not to show 
Your strength, but kneel for blessing ere you go, 


And meekly bind the sandals on your feet. 
—Thomas Ashe. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—An account of a recent “ symposium ” on inspiration 
held by Glasgow and Edinburgh theological students be- 
longing to the Free (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland 
says: “ It was all but universally admitted that the inspi- 
ration of the Bib)e does not differ in kind from the inspi- 
ration of the poet or the painter. It was also generally 
agreed that, whatever view of inspiration be held, it can 
only be applied to the ethical and religious portions of the 
Bible, and not to the historical.”—Hartford Courant. 

—One of the most notable men of science in France,—a 
chemist,—Michael Eugene Chevreul, died at Paris a few 
days ago, at the extraordinary age of nearly 103 years, (he 
was born 8th month 31, 1786). “ It is impossible for me to 
comprehend,” said M.Chevreul in a talk with an Amer- 
ican visitor after he had entered his second century,“ how 
an intelligent being and above all a scientist can deny the 
existence of a great governing power. I can understand 
agnosticism, which neither denies nor asserts, but simply 
says, ‘I don’t know’ ; but materialism is a mystery tome. 
There is too perfect an order in nature to accept the doc- 
trine that all this symmetry and usefulness came about by 
pure chance.” 

—A terrible famine prevails in certain districts of China. 
“ Almost the whole missionary staff in the two famine dis- 
tricts are engaged in the work of relief,” says the North 
China News, “and yet they report that they are only able 
to touch the fringe of the distress.” 

—The writings of A. T. Drummond on the Geology of 
the Great Lakes, have attracted considerable attention in 
Canada and this country. In his view, Lake Superior is 
the most avcient of the lakes, and at one time found an 
outlet to the ocean through the Mississippi valley. Later, 
however, it was the source of a great river system which 
terminated at the shore of the Atlantic. This great river 
arose in the Michigan basin and Lake Superior, crossed 
what now is Lake Haron, and was joined later on by an- 





other large stream from the north. After crossing the On- 
tario valley, the waters of these streams found an outlet to 
the ocean through the Mohawk-Hudson valley. Atacom- 
paratively recent period, the elevation of the land between 
the Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario blocked the course of 
the river and caused a new channel to be opened into the 
Erie basin. Before this time the St. Lawrence was a river 
of small size, taking its rise in the Adirondack mountains. 

—Among the objects of large size which are expected to 
be features of interest at the French Exposition, will be 
an immense terrestrial globe. It will be one millionth of 
the size of the earth, and consequently will have a diam- 
eter of something less than 100 feet. On this scale it will 
be possible in most cases to give geographical details their 
true proportionate dimensions. All the great lines of com- 
munication by land and sea can be shown in detail. The 
globe is to be poised, and arranged so that the diurnal revo. 
lution of the earth can be exactly imitated by means of 
clock-work. The work, it is announced, is well forwarded 
to completion. 

—There has been discovered four miles south of Rat- 
tlesnake Spring, Washington Territory, an extensive ledge 
of marble, in which beautiful trees or plants of moss are as 
frequent, and as clearly defined as in the moss agate, 
though the marble is not translucent. The body of the 
stone is mostly white, with splotches of pink and blue be- 
tween the bunches of moss.—Scientific American. 

—The Ober House, which was burned recently at Wen- 
ham, was one of the oldest colonial structures in Massachu- 
setts, and “one of the truest specimens of that type of 
architecture.” It possessed the over-hanging second story 
with loop-holes, to enable marksmen to defend themselves 
in time of war. The old house is first mentioned in the 
town records as early aa 1703, when William Fish, Sr., and 
his wife gave the dwelling and 25 acres of land to their 
son Benjamin for 25 pounds sterling.— Exchange. 

—According to statistics recently given out at Salt Lake 
City (as published in a Western paper), the Mormon Church 
has 12 apostles, 70 patriarchs, 3,919 high priests, 11,805 el- 
ders, 2,069 priests, 2,292 teachers, 11,610 deacons, 81,899 
families, 119,915 officers and members; and 49,303 children 
under eight years of age. The number of marriages for 
the six months ended April 16, 1889, was 530; number of 
births, 2,754; new members baptized, 488 ; excommunica- 
tions, 113. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE vote was taken in Massachusetts on the 22d inst. 
upon the question of inserting a Prohibitory clause in the 
constitution. The negative side had a majority reported 
at 44,500. Cambridge, (where Harvard University is lo- 
cated), in which, by a “local option” vote, liquor license 
is refused, gave 1,983 for the Amendment, and 4,621 against 
it. The vote in Boston was 11,060 in the affirmative, and 
31,075 in the negative. One Congressional district, that 
which includes Cape Cod, gave an affirmative majority. 
All the cities, except Somerville, voted in the negative. 
Members of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
were active at the polls. 


T'\e passengers and crew of the Danish steamer Dan- 
mark, which was found at sea abandoned, had been all taken 
off by another steamer, the Missouri, which left part at the 
Azores Islands, (the nearest land), and brought the others, 
(all she could accommodate), to Philadelphia, where they 
arrived on the 22d inst. Only one life was lost at the 
wreck, and over 700 were saved. 

THE Oklahoma lands were “ opened to settlement” at 
noon on the 22d inst., and large numbers of people, who 





had been held at the border by the U.S. military, entered 
at once. The number is estimated at not less than 25,000. 
In many cases, men were mounted on fleet horses, to ride 
at once to places heretofore selected as desirable, and enter 
their claims. The accounts sent on the evening of the 
first day’s occupancy report no disorder or violence, though 
it seems probable that some persons entered in advance of 
the time and secured locations. 


NOTICES. 


*,* John M. Child will lecture in Friends’ meeting- 
house, East Fifteenth street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, on Sixth-day, the 26th inst., at 8 p. m., under the 
auspices of the Sub-Committee on Temperance of New 
York Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Labor Committee. 
The subject of the lecture is ‘‘The Squandering of Re- 
serve; an Argument in favor of Total Abstinence from Al- 
coholic Drinks,” and it will be accompanied with stereop- 
ticon illustrations. 

All that are interested are cordially invited. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Camden, N. J., on 
First-day, Fourth month 27th, 1889, at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Wm. C. Coizs, Clerk, 


*,.* A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Isolated Membership will be held at Room No. 1, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 
4th, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Howakp M. JENKInsS, Clerk. 


*.* Aaron M. Powell, of New York, will address the 
Conference held at Friend’s Meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, on First-day next, Fourth month 28, after meet- 
ing, on “ The Constitutional Amendment.” 


*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will attend the 
meeting held in School street, Germantown, on First-day 
morning, Fourth month 28, 1889, at 10.30 o’clock. 

An invitation is cordially extended to Friends and 
others to be present. 
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*,* Bucks county First-day School Union will be held 
at Langhorne, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 27th, com- 
mencing at 10.30 a. m. 

All interested are earnestly invited to attend. 

Amos R. ELLIs, } Clerks 
M. ELLEN LONGSHORE, F 


*,* Friends’ Social Lyceum—meeting at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, 17th and Girard Avenue, Fifth month Ist, at 
8p.m. Exercises include a discussion of the Temperance 
question. Speakers: Samuel B. Carr, Richard B. West- 
brook, and others. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Centre meeting-house, Del., on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 27th, 1889, to meet at 10 o’clock a.m. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 

Friends coming by train should communicate in ad- 
vance with Joseph P. Nichols, Centreville, Del. Take the 
train leaving Broad street station at 7.25 a. m. for Fair- 
ville station. Returning, train arrives in Philadelphia at 
7.18 p. m. 

EDWARD A, PENNOCK, 


Lyp1a B. WALTON, } Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in the Fourth month will occur 
as follows: 
27. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
27. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
30. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYaL Bakine PowpsR ©o., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 





Amos HILLB ORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtais. 


Par.or, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring CorTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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J ARV Is: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 


HAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


half yearly. 
Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 


amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 


These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 









MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 


Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 


_, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. FL RB ——, 


| Jno. M Shar 
| CHAS. H 


WM. C. BROWNING, 

Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SUATTERGOOD, 
less & Co., Phila. 
HEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 





h WM, P. ALDRICH SS’ |) go, L WHITMAN 
t M een es < ner gar of ao ork, oe Empire Print Works, N. Y. Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- And others. 

ernment Bonds. 


We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for 7 ee 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wa. HackKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. RoBINsON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Ciay, 
Wm. P. BEMENT, 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REGISTERED 
7 PER CENT. pear ESTATE 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 


The following condensed descriptions of first Mortgages, de- 
ited with the Atlantic Trust Co. of New York, to secure Series 
o 5o0f Texas Loan Agency Debentures to the amount of $50,000, 
be. ring 7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in New York, 
will show the character of the loans used by this Company as col- 
lateral security. 
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3 oD) Ss BS 35 (Texas ) 

z 23} 39 Be 
2.447| W. H. Slock, 2.977 8 7.500 $ 31. 31, 770 $ 2000 Young Co 
2,402; J E. Lancaster, 290, 230 6.100 700 Ellis ” 
2.460 Sessions & Slade, 46) 4500) 12,750 500 Navarro “ 
2,480, E. P. Sherwood, 325) 1.650 4 650 650 Denton “ 
2.316) N. B. Edens. 263; 1,800 5,585 300, Navarro ** 
2,334| W. S. Nuckal's, | 609 1250 3.690 600 Clay * 
2,366, O J. Meador, 156; 1,000 2.500 500 Navarro “ 
2,479) J. L. Dillard, 1387, 1,200 8,425 400 Fannin “ 
2,428 G. D. Tariton, 268 1,400 8,500 300, Hill ” 
2,405 J. 8. Dougherty, | 2,014, 18,500 34,000) 16,000 Polk « 
2,458) A. J. Breziey, 100; 1,000 2.500 Hunt, “ 
2,455) W. M. Ritter, 140—s1.500 4,200 Johnson “ 
2 483) W. J. Enbanks, 179, 1,200 4.000 800 Fannin “ 
2,507 J. A Penson, 240; 1,250 4,300 300 Broon “ 
2,509 H C. Johnson, 203, 2.100 § 825 750 Tarrant “ 
2.471 J. J. Adams, 134, 1,100 4.820 809 Dallas, “ 
2,514 W. D. Olephint, 400, 2,500, 8,000 1.000, Fannin, “ 
2,515 H. A. Spencer, city) 5,600 17,000 7,000 Dallas “ 
8,357, C. Will 8, 50, 800, 90 200, Johnson ‘“* 


~ With No 2405 is ine uded block $11 in the city of Dallas 


with the improvements, upon which there is an insurance of 


$11.000, which is assigned to the trustees. 

We have a number of these Bonds as well as Guaranteed 7 
per cent. Mortgages always on band, in amounts of from $100 to 
$1,000 Weshould be pleased to have you call to inspect them. 


also for more information about the Company and the section of 


the State they are working in 
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We have General ne for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and School and County Bonds, — 


GquiiGble— 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS aNp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire ital and assets of the a eo Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTERD FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


offers for sale Denver, Colorado, First Mortgag e Loans, bearing 
8 per cent. interest net to the investor. Interest notes payable at 
the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, and may be collected 
through any bank. These loans are selected by Charles Hallo- 
well, Investment Banker of Denver. A residence of many years 
in that prosperous city has made me familiar with real estate 
value there, and my knowledge of the great care always exercised 
in the se'ection of the loans offered, enables me to recommend 
them as safe and first-classin every respect. Loans on hand from 
$1,000 and upwards. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monegy To Loan on MORTGAGE 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


: No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: 4 Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





